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" Thou shalt uot see a people of a stammering longue 


Isarau 33:19 


this issue of The Christian Register bears the 

greeting of every one of our churches in the 
United States and Canada. We salute each of you 
whether in plane, jeep or submarine, whether in nearby 
training camp or far afield, whether in Tel Aviv or 
Reykjavik. | 

We like to get the word from you of what is going 
on, not only at the front but in your heads. The 
messengers from where you are seem very scarce. 
But one did land in San Francisco yesterday. Mrs. 
Roosevelt reported on what thoseof you in the South 
Pacific said to her. She told us that you worry over 
things that happen here at home, that strikes by labor 
fill you with amazement, and that you wonder what 
the chances are for jobs and schooling when the 
victory is won. All three points deserve some word 
besides: the clippings you may see from caustic 
columnists who trade in grievances as some men trade 
in vice. 

On the home front real problems do exist, but on 
the whole we find things working well. While there 
is rationing of gasoline, the busy doctors and the men 
in shipyards get it first. And we like that. While meat 
is often hard to find upon the butcher’s scoured block 
we know that many families are getting it who never 
did before the coupons came from O.P.A. We do wear 
sweaters in the house sometimes and stay at home 
instead of hopping trains to Worcester Saturdays, but 
what is that, when we can say that none are going 
hungry as once they did? That bleak and dismal 
atmosphere we knew in ’82 is gone, for now men have 
the sense of work to do in which their skill can count. 
The graveyard shift may not have glamor but it does 
make the guns for which you wait. 

Yesterday we sat with ninety-seven others in the 
Red _ Cross center where we give our blood for plasma. 
We sat among a group that really represented Boston 
at its best: business men in last year’s pin-striped suits, 
factory girls in dirty dungarees, housewives with 


Ts over 7,000 Unitarians in the armed services 


bundles, office boys, service men with campaign bars _ 


and nurses out of uniform. The nurse we met spoke 
with pride of her husband on the Wasp. We all were 
there because it really matters that you get the stuff 


_ in bottles very soon. Yes, on the whole the domestic 


front stands firm. _ 

‘As for the strikes, the great majority of us at tome 
believe they are not justified in times of total war. 
That is the sober opinion of millions of good union 
members, too, as is seen by the official stand of the 
C. I. O., the A. F. of L. and other major unions. War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes has pointed out that 
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there have been very few strikes compared with normal 
times. The vast majority of organized labor has reso- 
lutely kept the no-strike pledge. No voices more 
vehemently condemned John L. Lewis for calling the 
coal strike than those of labor itself. Production 
soldiers in the factories have sons and daughters over- 
seas approaching firing lines which call for guns and 
ammunition. We see their grimy faces every day in 
subway trains and on the streets. The war is the most 
serious business in their lives. Axis broadcasters and 
a few columnists with bitter pens notwithstanding, 
labor in America does pull its oar. 


As for jobs and education after victory, our will is 
growing firmer every day. The war is teaching us the 
hard way that full production is a possibility and not a 
myth. A world in rubble will need shoes and shelter, 
schools and clinics. The people now are asking for a 
plan. Your trigger fingers will be needed with a trowel. 
The V-12 and other campus programs prove beyond the 
shadow of all doubt that Jefferson was right—a people’s 
government can educate its youth for freedom in a vast 
and splendid way. We are making resolutions now 
that we do not plan to scrap when you come home. 
As in war, so in peace—bread and alphabets for all. 
The will of many grows; you will not return to dry and 


cancelled promises. 


When you come home again, in the ards of the 
prophet Isaiah, “Thou shalt not see a people of a 
stammering tongue.” We have begun to talk in clear 
and friendly words of brotherhood and peace (even 
now with victory far from won), of a century of the 
common man, of one free world immune from penal- 
ties of race, and faith and clan. As Americans you in 
uniform and we at home have found the future in the 
midst of war. We plan to build a strong, infectious 
comradeship. The bonds of understanding forged by 
merchant seamen, ferry pilots and photographers in 
metal helmets will not be forgotten in the years to 
come. That is our resolution here at home. It has a 
voice in Senate chambers and from the whistling 
towers of the network radios. Peace and good will are 
not to be chiseled words on granite monuments or 
easy slogans from the parson’s preaching box. For us 
at home, as with yoi abroad, the lessons learned at 


- Chungking, Stalingrad and Sfax are etched in history 


and human minds. Our speech begins to leap across 
the languages of men and does not faint at thoughts 
of neighborhood around the seven seas. This is our 
pledge and prayer (which gives us stature in a slippery 
time): when you return “Thou shalt not see a people 
of a stammering tongue.” 
S. H. F. 
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“ Let It Begin Here” 


* * * 


to the men and women from the Unitarian 
churches of the United States and Canada who 
are serving with the armed forces of the United Nations 
all over the planet. It comes to each individual in that 
brave and goodly company with the affectionate 
regards and good wishes of his own parish church— 
almost with the personal quality of the letters which 
each of you has been receiving from your own minister 
—and at the same time with the proud and grateful 
salutation of our entire body of churches, for whom in 
this brief greeting I happen to be the spokesman. 
We salute you, brethren of our free household of 
faith, with warm and happy congratulations. Wherever 
you are as you read these words, you are the repre- 
sentatives of your church in the defence of liberty 
everywhere. We at home want you to know that you 
are not forgotten, that our prayers are with you always, 
and that we are resolved to maintain at home the ways 
of life which mean so much to all of us. 
* *¥ * * * * 


Tes issue of The Christian Register is dedicated 


On the cover of this journal is a picture which was 
chosen with loving care for you who are far away. It 
is a picture of Lexington Common, one of the birth- 
places of American freedom. Here once—and not so 
very long ago, as history measures time—Captain 
Parker faced the issue of liberty threatened by the 
armed might of tyranny. You will remember the 
words with which he rallied his men: “Let it begin 
here!” He didn’t want war, but if it could not be 
avoided honorably he was ready for it. That note of 
sturdy, resolute, but unexcited courage has never died 
out; its echoes circle the globe today. 

We hope this picture will remind you of the long 
tradition of our American love of liberty and our 
willingness to make great sacrifices to maintain it. The 
very word “Lexington” has, as you know, been given 
a new birth of meaning in this present war; but there 
has been—and there will be—no change in the devotion 
to human freedom which it symbolizes. You are where 
you are today because you share that heritage and the 
spirit of quiet determination by which it has been 
maintained. As the horizons of liberty widen, and 
new battles for human freedom become necessary, our 
American response to each challenge is still the same: 
“Let it begin here!” 


* * * 
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* * * 


Beyond the lovely trees rises the spire of the 
church. It is a quiet scene, far from the noise of 
battle, a scene that is typical of what we are fighting 
for and of the spiritual resources from which we derive 
our courage and our faith. To you may it speak of 
your most intimate and personal convictions, of the 
loyalties that bind your heart, of the dreams that touch 
duty with a shining light. May it remind you of the 
church that belongs to you and to which you belong, 
whether it be in New England, or the Mississippi 
Valley, or on the Pacific Coast, or in Manitoba or 
Florida—wherever the church which claims you may 
be located. Let the memories associated with your 
church cluster about this picture of the Church in 
Lexington, till the picture before your eyes fades and 
blends into a picture of the church from which you 
went forth to serve the world, in which your name is 
today remembered and honored, and to which, please 
God, you will return. 

When you come back there will be work for you in 
your church, as well as a welcome that no words can 
fully express. We shall need your vision and your 
experience and your tested faith. In the years ahead, 
our free churches will have their greatest opportunity 
to prove the worth of our free faith; and they cannot 
meet that opportunity without you. You will be needed 
as never before, and we know that you will not fail us. 
Come back and make your church a mighty power in 
the land you love! ; 


* * * * * * 


This we must do together—if for no other reason, 
then for the sake of those of our Unitarian household 
who will not come back, many of, whose names are on 
the page that follows this. What they have given is 
our inescapable obligation to deserve, a debt which we 
can pay in only one way—by dedicating our lives to 
the unfinished work which they strove with such valor 
to achieve. To you who are now their brethren in arms 
the obligation is immediate and of crystal clearness. 
God grant that we at home may not fail them or you, 
now and in the days to come! 


ee 
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elp us with fervor to enlarge the hberty for which they wrought” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


UNITARIANS WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE SERVICES OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN WORLD WAR IL 


Mannert L. ABeLe, Quincy, Mass. 
Crype Wii11am ALBEE, Leominster, Mass. 

*Rosert E. V. Anperson, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
VitHELM Epwarp Anperson, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Joun Butter Ayer, Milton, Mass. 

GeraLp Lamson Ayers, Windsor, Vt. 
ALBERT Ransom Batx, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

*ApaM Sipney BELLincuam, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Cari Kennetu Bowen, Milford, N. H. 

Artour WiLL1AM BroomeLt, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harry Winston Butter, Rutherford, N. J. 
Nits THeopore Cartson, Plainfield, N. J. 
James E. Caton, West Newton, Mass. 
Ricumonp S. Crarx, Cleveland, Ohio 
NATHANIEL STONE CiiFForD, Milton, Mass. 
Tuomas Cocuran, Concord, Mass. 

Joun C. CoreLanp, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cuares C. Crane, Chicago, Ill. 

Boyp Taytor Cummiuncs, Newport, R. I. 
Grorce S. Cummincs, New Bedford, Mass. 
Frazier Curtis, New York, N. Y. 

Wittson Day, Providence, R. I. 

*Haroxp Jonannes Davinson, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Joun Peter De Wirt, Tulsa, Okla. 

*CuHarces K. Dittincuam, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
Jacques Ropney E:sner, New York, N. Y. | 
SamuEL Benton Emery, Sanford, Maine 
Donap Focc, Chelmsford, Mass. 

*Harry THeopore F. Freysternsson, Winnipeg, Can. 
SrepHEN Marcy Frost, Oakland, Cal. 

Lawrence U. Gato, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Epwin Howarp Grtson, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


~ Epwarp K. Goopetxt, New Orleans, La. 


Freperick Ranpoiex Grace, Milton, Mass. 
Devens Hamien, Wayland, Mass. 

Lowert Knicur Hammonp, Hopedale, Mass. 
Matcotm P. Hanson, Washington, D. C. 
Pie Harris, Walpole, N. H. 

Howarp M. Hartcn, Quincy, Mass. 

Harris Starr Haywarp, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
*Prrup A. Heatu, Milford, N. H. 

Freperic W. Hrvricus, III, Pasadena, Cal. 
Grorcr Parmer Hormes, Kingston, Mass. 
*Georce Hoprietp, Toledo, Ohio 

Josepn P. Hunter, Newburyport, Mass. 


Hoyr W. Wison, 


*Missing in action 


KENNETH Hunter, Des Moines, lowa 
\EGNoR A. JENSON, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Perry H. Jonnson, Boston, Mass. 

Ratpu W. Dona.pson Keeney, Berkeley, Cal. 
Howarp Lapstey, Milton, Mass. 

Lioyp Lawson, Piney, Man., Canada 

Ina Lincotn Lex, Indianapolis, Ind. 

*RicuarD Henry Lee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosert E. Manoop, Davenport, lowa 
Ricuarp ALLEN Martin, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Wixuiam Oris Masters, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Lyman F, Mears, Worcester, Mass. 

Cuarves Crark Miter, Fairhaven, Mass. 

*Ratpn Nickerson, Swanville, Maine 
RICHARD Linpsay Now un, Milton, Mass. 

*Cuirorp R. Ouiver, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
RICHARD PaTTERSON, JR., Newburyport, Mass. 
Rosert Puiiuties, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rosery T. Puiires, Milford, N. H. 
Hersert J. Ratsron, Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
Wittarp Reep, Jr., Cambridge, Mass. 
LLEWELLYN Ricuarps, Dorchester, Mass. 
GeorcE E. Rosertson, Pasadena, Cal. 

Harry Wiiiiam Rocers, Franklin, N. H. 
ApotpH P. Constantin ScHrAMM, Jr., New York, N.Y. 
Joun J. Scuurrz, Washington, D. C. 

Evert Henry Smiru, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Kerrn V. Smitrn, Cleveland, Ohio 

Parker Srapres, Providence, R. I. 

Joun D. Stearns, Chicago, Ill. 

*Joun Boarpman SrTeVvEN, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Grorce Haws Srrosrince, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Roy A. Sytvia, Windsor, Vt. 

*AtrreD Taytor, Chicago, Ill. 

Ricuarp Lee Taytror, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tuorpur Tuorparson, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

*Henry J. Tininc, Chicago, Ill. 

Ricuarp Gate Tryon, Washington, D. C. 
Watton P. Vate, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Witu1am W. Vroon, Worcester, Mass. 
Rosert Franxyrun Wap in, Tulsa, Okla. 
Frank Sepewick Watson, II, Milton, Mass. 
C. Kirsy Wurttier, Wayland, Mass. 
Ratew Wickrorp, Concord, Mass. 

Joun Wixzors, Des Moines, lowa 


Walpole, N. H. 
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Acme News Pictures 


Both are men who gave their lives for all of us. 


_ ree 


US NOT FORGET. 


e 


Master Sergeant Meyer Levin 
of Brooklyn, New York, who 
flew with Colin Kelly in the 
sinking of the “Haruna,” and 
who was later killed in action 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea 
(left). 


Commander John J. Shea of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who died when the “Wasp” 
was sunk by enemy action 
and whose letter to his little 
son is one of the great Cath- 
olic documents of this war 
(right). 


e 


Har: are the faces of two heroes. 


- Boston Globe Photo 


Master 


Sergeant Meyer Levin was a Jew; Commander John J. Shea, 


a Catholic. 


On the reverse of this page we have printed the 


names of ninety-three Protestants who gave their lives in the 


same Cause as these two men. 


The least we can do for their 


memory is never to forget that we are in a war where men 


of all religions and all races fight willingly and bravely for 


human liberty side by side. 


Let us not forget that ignorance and prejudice, as well as enemy 
propaganda, are trying to break our unity. Why not post this page 


in your barracks or on your Post bulletin board? 


be ares 


ALL KINDS OF FOLKS 


“Jo work {or Aslerance 44 mol enough” 


The Register presents a message on the opportunities of Americans on the home front 
written by the distinguished author 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


UR service men live, move, and have their being 
in a huge, complex organization. Army, Navy, 
Marines, Air Force—all the branches must work 

together, or we can’t wage war. And each branch of 
the service is complex; pilots, bombardiers, ground 
‘crew, radiomen, photographers, weathermen, strate- 
gists—each kind of worker, fighter, server, is depen- 
dent on all the others, and all the others are dependent 
on him, or no combat plane has a chance in the air. 
Engineers, cooks, doctors, artillerymen, infantry, 
signal corps, quartermasters, ordnance, tanks, para- 
troopers, scouts, ski troops, communication specialists— 
all are necessary and useful parts, each one of them 
indispensable to all in a modern army. We have left 
behind us in the past, so completely as even to have 
forgotten that it ever existed, the ancient cave man idea 
of making up the fighting force of a tribe just out of a 
lot of men with spears. 

Complex in the same way is a modern nation—any 
nation. And a nation like the United States of 
America, which is a Federation of widely differing 
States, is complexity itself, made up of northern people, 
southern ones, western, eastern, city folks, applegrowers, 
coal miners, dentists, men, women, log choppers, 
chemists, bulldozer drivers, meteorologists. Com- 
plexity in the armed forces—having all kinds of folks 
doing different things, serving together but in different 
ways — that, in modern times, is another name for 
efficiency, for being able to get done what’s got to be 
done in warfare. So it is in our nation, in peacetime, 
in all times. 

And this we are just beginning to realize fully. We 
know it, of course. Anybody but a nitwit knows it. 
But the best of us are just beginning to realize it, to 
take it in with our feelings as well as with our brains—- 
especially when it comes to realizing with our feelings 
that complexity (variety, differences in the matter of 
races and religions) is another name for richness and 
abundance of life. But we are beginning to learn this. 
Just as our service men are set to learn, till they really 
get it through their heads and into their nervous sys- 
tems and reflexes, that all branches of their armed 
forces are necessary to their own branch, and theirs to 
all, so we, back on the home front, are setting our- 
selves to learn, really to learn, that the immense variety 
of people in our big country is a blessing, a wealth, 
something to be thankful for—not something to try 
- to shut off or diminish or weaken, above all not some- 
thing to make a virtue of “tolerating,” but on the con- 
trary, something to foster and welcome. 
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. American colleges. 


The best of us no longer talk or think about cam- 
paigns for racial and religious tolerance. Our boys in 
the infantry are not trained to “tolerate” the presence 
on the battlefield with them of the artillery. Not 
much! Well, we are beginning to see that the idea of 
“combating intolerance, religious and racial” is just 
as absurd. To work for mere tolerance is not enough, 
not nearly enough. Tolerate the presence in our nation 
of different races and religions, with their different 
gifts, different ways of taking life, different opportuni- 
ties opened to different kinds of people? Not much! 
We are beginning to realize that, if we have ordinary 
sense, our feeling about their presence is profound 
thanksgiving. Our human race—the one we all belong 
to—is infinitely mixed up, with all kinds of people in 
it. As far as that goes, there are all kinds of personali- 
ties and temperaments in the very same family, as we 
all know from experience with our own families. To 
offer them all the same kind of way of life, when there 
are many variations on the good life—that’s impeding 
their way to happiness and usefulness. We humans 
need opportunities for a great variety of ways of taking 
life. To try to keep the many diverse desirable ways 
of living down to just one would be flying in the face 
of basic human nature—no matter what you call that 
one way, whether it has a bad name or a good one. Old- 
Americanism is a grand name and a grand way of life. 
Nazism is a hideous name and a hideous way of life. 
But just because old-Americanism is good, that doesn’t 
mean that it is the only way to live. 

I’m very much an old-American, myself, one of the 


Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher of Arlington, 
Vermont, has writ- 
ten sixteen success- 
ful novels. She holds 
honorary degrees 
from eight major 


Hernewest book out 
last month, 1s “Our 
Young Folks.” 


old-fashioned Yankees, whose folks have been rooted 
in Connecticut and Vermont for three centuries. So I 
know about it from the inside. And I like it fine. But 
I’m well aware that it lacks some splendid life-elements 
which are in the Jewish, Negro, German traditions— 
such as love of and skill in music, such as lovely 
rhythms, such as patient, minute exactitude in scien- 
tific research and scholarship. My own personal life, 
as an old Vermonter living in Vermont, has been en- 
riched beyond the power of words to express, because a 
lot of refugee Germans came over here in 1848, bringing 
with them (along with a lot of other things) knowledge 
of, respect for, skill in producing, good music. If I 


have the sense I was born with, I’d feel I was making. 


myself ridiculous to say that I “am willing to tolerate” 
German Americans and Jews in our American Federa- 
tion. I’m as glad to have had them come here and 
become part of the country I live in, enrich that coun- 
try with better music than my old-American New Eng- 
land forbears ever dreamed of, as is a private soldier, 
slogging forward on foot, when he sees planes from his 
own army roar out towards the enemy over his head. 
The very clothes on my back are forty times better 
than anything my great-grandmother could have had 
for the same price, because some of the Jewish people 
coming to this country set their able minds to organiz- 
ing the industry of manufacturing clothes more skill- 
fully, more efficiently than my Yankee ancestors 
thought of doing. 

We human beings are just beginning to emerge from 
the age-old era of heavy bodily and manual work, into 
a period when machines stronger than the strongest 
man will let wage earners stand up straight, stretch 
their aching muscles, and get their exercise in ath- 
letics, sports, gardening, hiking, or whatever else they 
want to do, like other classes, instead of working, 
bowed over a spade, or hoe, or pickaxe, for twelve or 
fourteen hours a day. Nobody can estimate the pro- 
digious help given by strong-backed Negroes to our 
nation during the phase of our history just past. And 
now that their children are beginning to get some- 
thing of the same education as that given to white 
children, the fact appears that they too, just like other 
people who formerly did heavy manual work, are 
ready, after getting specialized training, to move for- 
ward into more highly skilled kinds of usefulness. What 
a fancy kind of idiot I would be to feel that I am doing 
well to practice “toleration” towards their race in our 
nation! 

What rises to the lips of every American on the 
home front who has ordinary sense, as he looks around 
at the great variety of human beings in the huge body 
of our American citizenship, is a hearty cheer, “Hurrah! 
The gang’s all here. Come on, boys! All together, and 
the enemy is ours!” 

That’s true on the battle front. Equally true on 
the home front where the enemy is barbarism, where 
the other name of “victory” is “civilization.” 

For of course the battle being waged by all decent 
nations, now and forever, is against barbarism and for 
civilization, wherever barbarism is found, wherever 
388 


civilization can be created. And barbarism is per- 


ennially found in the heart of man, in human nature 
itself[—along with the ever-present latent instinct to 
defeat it, to rise above it, to emerge from it and create 
civilization. 

Not only babies in Germany, but babies everywhere 
are born barbarians and must be civilized’ by long 
training and all that education can bring to bear on 
them in the way of background, example and precept. 
The first instinct of every three-year-old child—from 
an Italian Fascist home, from a Vermont home, from 
a Nazi family, from a Japanese or old-Virginia one— 


. is the same, when he first begins to share life with com- 


rades of his age. It is the barbaric instinct to take 
away from them what they have that he likes, and 
keep it all for himself; to make them pull the little 
express wagon while he sits in it and drives; to grab 
and to hold—achieving this by kicking, biting and 
scratching if necessary. The Fascist powers (Italian, 
German, Japanese—and Fascist-minded people every- 
where) try to halt the personality development and 
character of people at this three-year-old level, and in- 
sist that this babyish el is the healthy, normal, 
human level. 

We, on the contrary, try hard to train children out 
of this attitude towards life into the civilized realiza- 
tion that actually there is more fun to be had, more 
play, more express wagon rides, more to eat for every- 
body, if we manage life without kicking, biting, and 
scratching, if we share and share alike, and take our fair 
turn, if we accept the others who are on the globe with 
us as helpers, fellow workers, fellow sharers. 

Now this idea—although a platitude to civilized 
people —is really an abstract conception. It takes 
some capacity for thinking to grasp it. Snatching what 
you want and knocking down the person who had it 
—that looks to the perfectly untutored mind like a 
quicker way to get what everybody wants. That this 
short cut in the long run makes it harder for anybody 
to get what he wants—just doesn’t get us what we 
want —this idea is one which requires education, 
tradition, background, to hold firmly. Sensible people 
realize that it is up to everybody to help provide that 
education, tradition, background, in the necessary 
quantity and quality for all. 

On the home front, the conscientious, the respon- 
sible, the best Americans (no matter of what race or 
religion) are trying hard to learn the simple basic fact 
that the diversity of races, the many different kinds of 
people in our country, are things to be thankful for, 
not merely to tolerate. The newly inducted soldier 
studies with all his might what there is to learn about 
the different branches of the great armed forces of our 
nation, and to grasp firmly the basic fact that (al- 
though he privately thinks his own outfit the best 
there is) he needs help from all sorts of other kinds 
of outfits. 
to learn thoroughly the same lesson about the need 
for different kinds of Americans in our big American 
nation, as it stands—and will forever need to stand— 
fighting against barbarism and for civilization. 


We folks at home are also studying hard, 


na 


is specially—and somewhat preciously—recog- 

nized as “art,” and that equally peculiar phe- 
nomenon which is generally recognized as “the people” 
have, for generations, had little to do with one another. 
They have been, it seems, as incommensurate as oil and 
water; for their fusion into a true emulsion, one of them, 
or both, would seem to have to undergo a complete 
change. There have been times of revolution in art 
when the right wing charges the revolutionists that 
what they advocate and practise is not art, and it has 
seemed convenient to the revolutionists to reply, “What 
of it? It is a means of utterance.” In the discussion of 
human society and the people that compose it, it is 
equally convenient and correct to reply in the same 
terms to the hackneyed right wing charge that you 
can’t change human nature. Those of us who are con- 
cerned with achieving an integrated society whose 
culture will be consonant with the lives and thoughts 
of people are content to leave human nature out of the 
discussion, and confine ourselves to the consideration 
of human behavior as the only factor that has any 
bearing on social problems. 

When, therefore, with an eye to the future, we talk 
of “Art and the People,” we don’t mean art and the 
people as they now are. If I should say—as I do— 
that art must have a popular appeal, I do not mean 
that it must more or less resemble the work of Howard 
Chandler Christy, and when I speak of people I do 
not mean men like the elected representatives of the 
people who have chosen Howard Chandler Christy to 
portray American history in the Capitol. Nor by art 

do I mean,. necessarily, those fashions which are 


’ VHE peculiar product of human ingenuity which 


American Artists Group 


ART AND THE PEOPLE 


By ROCKWELL KENT 


paraded through the galleries of the Modern Museum 
in New York and that, for a period of thirty years, 
have been parading in and out of the Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-Seventh Street galleries in obedience to the 
decrees of a fashion that seems as final, and is as 
ephemeral, as the pronouncements of Vogue and 
Harpers Bazaar. 


“Mahomet called the hill to come to him, again and 
again; and when the hill stood still, he was never a whit 
abashed, but said: ‘If the hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.’” 


If the problem of art and the people were as simple 
as that, art, like Mahomet, might easily have moved 
right over and become a part of the people. Those 
artists of good will would find, unhappily, on getting 
there, that they were not the first; that, on the assump- 
tion that the people were a mountain, artists through- 
out all time have been moving over, only to discover— 
if they had the brains left to realize it—that what they 
had gained in popularity they had somehow lost as 
artists. 

But the people are not a mountain; they are a fluid, 
living mass of humanity—as capable of moving as the 
artists but far slower. In fact, the people have been 
always restless on their stony mountain bed, and it 
appears that they are even now in movement down 
the mountain side for deployment on the fertile plain 
that they have seen lies before them. My assumption 
is that art, proclaiming the inherent beauty in life, 
must be a factor in human affairs; if it would be an 
active force to stimulate and lead people toward the 
attainment of a greater share in that beauty, art’s 
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chance at last has come. The people are on the move; 
let artists go to meet them and, meeting them, establish 
contact. 

That contact will be a common language. Let that 
common language be used not to proclaim to people 
what they already know and understand but, rather, in 
tune with the people’s thoughts and temper of today, 
to speak to them and encourage them, with all its 
eloquence and power, to go forward, to see for them- 
selves and, seeing and loving, will to possess all the 
material and spiritual beauties of life of whose existence 
artists are so profoundly aware. 

This role of leadership will not be easy for the artist. 
He has been aloof and proud and has let himself be 
fattened and spoiled by the very forces that would 
retard the people’s progress. Looking at art, one would 
suspect that artists don’t know people; knowing artists 
and their lives, their interests and their associates, one 
realizes by what an abyss they have been kept from 
understanding. I don’t know what forms art will 
come to have—any more than I can predict the respon- 
siveness of mind and heart of a people that lives free 
from the fear of want and accustomed to contact with 
a living culture. .I do know that if the artist wants to 
be a factor in the changes that are going on today he 
has got to abandon his isolation and move to where the 
changes are taking place. If he wants to help, he must 
establish contact. To do that he must recognize 
people as they are and talk to them in terms that they 
can understand. He has got to employ a kind of basic 
English.. That will be good for him. And once that 
contact is established he has got to move ahead 
slowly, just as a locomotive engineer must put his 
steam on cautiously or the wheels will spin. 

I have said that I don’t know what form art will 
take. But I can guess. It will have, I guess, realism, 
or representation, as its basis, and it will do that 
despised thing that was done by all the great masters 
of the Renaissance; it will tell stories. Artists, like 
the writers of novels, will depend for interest on their 
narrative; and the stories will have to be different ones 
from those that the surrealists are telling. 

Art as it has been till now, and the people as they 
have been until now are, as I have said, as incommen- 
surate as oil and water. And on the vast expanse of 
ocean that is the people, lies the oil slick that has been 
art, marking for a moment the sinking ship of an old 
order. 


The Register Recommends: 


BOOKS 
Falange by Allan Chase. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. A documentary report on Spanish 
Fascism doing Hitler’s work in North and South 
America. Exciting, well written. 


MOVIES 
The City that Stopped Hitler: Heroic Stalingrad 
(Paramount-Artkino)’ spoken by Brian Donlevy. 
Grim, stirring and superb, this tribute to Russian 
resistance tops all “documentaries” to date. 
ST A 
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IN THE CRISIS OF WAR 


“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved.” JEREMIAH 8:20 


They knew what we face; they were moral men; they 


knew defeat. 
The prophets of Israel knew; wrote what they knew; 
lived tt. 
They, dreaming of freedom and goodness. 
now merely words? 


Are these 


Much of the context changed now; but the tone of voice 

Comes over the centuries. They speak directly. They 
say: 

You are in battle; do you know what you fight for? 


Permit me, who share your world, no prophet, to relay 
their words; 

Repeating: Do you know what you fight for? Do you 
love justice? 

Would you serve justice? 
game? 


Wil you be pawns in a 


Or have you an imperial ees Do you wish to be 
saved, 

And the whole world with you? Is brotherhood real? 

If it ws, a gun m your hand, in this war, is worth 
something. 


Do you, like Lincoln, hate slavery? Are you the sons 
of freedom? 

The underground army of Europe is waiting to see 

How well you love freedom . . . willing to die if you do 


Knowing others will live. This war is like childbed. 
Men will die for what they call good, and never 
regret it. 
If they must die in vain, for nothing, we are lost, and 
not saved. 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


SOME CHURCHES OVERSEAS 


Adelaide: Wakefield St. 

Alexandria: Hibbert House, 2, Rue Nabi Daniel. 

Auckland: Ponsonby Rd. 

Belfast: First Presbyterian Congregation, Rosemary, St.; 
Church, Elmwood Ave. 

Cairo: Hibbert House 1, 5 Chareh Cherif; Hibbert House 3, 21 
Quantaret-el-Dekka. 

Cape Town: Free Protestant Church, Hout St. 

Edinburgh: St. Mark’s, Castle Terr. 

Glasgow: St. Vincent St., 11 a. m.; Ross St., 6:30 p. m. 

Liverpool: Ullet Rd. 

London: Brixton, Synagogue, Effra Rd.; Essex Church, Palace Gar- 
dens Terr., W. 8; Hampstead,’ Rosslyn Hill Chapel; Highgate 
Unitarian Christian Church, Highgate Hills, N. 19. 

Madras: Menauds Lane, Purasawalkam. 

Manchester: Cross St. Chapel. 

Melbourne: Grey St. West, East Melbourne. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison PI. 

Swansea: High St. 

Sydney: 15 Francis St. (off College St.) 

Tel Aviv: Hibbert House 4, 

Wellington: 100 Lambton Quay. 
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“IN SPITE OF DUNGEON, FIRE AND SWORD ” 


By DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


VERYTHING in life has a price. Whether we 

would build a house, or climb a mountain, or 

keep a friendship, we must pay something for 
that achievement, and in accordance with the world’s 
moral economy what we must pay is inevitably deter- 
mined by the worth of that which we would win or 
achieve. Some things are priceless, that is to say we 
can set no limits to their worth, and so, as with the 
merchant seeking goodly pearls, we must be prepared 
to give all that we have for these. They are dearer 
than life itself—we have in mind, for example, 
righteousness, integrity and truth. Socrates believed 
this when he drank the hemlock. And Job was sus- 
tained by it when he protested, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” And the Galilean went to the 
cross with this conviction full-grown in his heart. 
Those who would win the crown of glory must be will- 
ing to suffer the crown of thorns. To find one’s life it 
may be necessary to lose it. To gain the greatest good 
one must risk and hazard all_he has. 

Frederick William Faber’s great and universally 
beloved hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” recalls the 
spirit of the generations in the defense of an infinitely 
precious heritage. “In spite of dungeon, fire and sword” 
the early Christians had no fear, and were true to 
death. Countless others have borne similar witness 
since their day, knowing that God is with those who 
are with him. The power of an ideal is to be measured 
only in the terms of the degree of sacrifice that it will 
inspire. The first settlers of New England in drawing 
up a covenant “joined themselves into a church,” 
according to Governor Bradford, “in the fellowship of 
the gospel, to walk in all God’s ways, made known, or 
to be made known unto them, according to their best 
endeavors, whatever it might cost them.” What a 
strong and elegantly conclusive phrase: “whatever it 
might cost them”! They had a high calling, and they 
felt no hesitation, and would countenance no compro- 
mise in themselves, in answering it. They were tossed 
about by storm and wave; they were killed by cold, 
starvation and disease. But they persevered, regard- 
less of the cost. And when their children’s children 
gathered at Philadelphia, John Hancock and the rest, 
to attach their signatures to the Declaration of the 
Independence of the United States, and for the found- 
ing of a new nation, they made a bond with each other, 
reminiscent of the covenant of the Pilgrims, and 
prophetic of the genius of America: “For the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other, our Lives, our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor.” 
That is the cornerstone upon which our democracy has 
been built, that mutuality, that pledge of Lives, and 
Fortunes, and Sacred Honor. 

We believe that our democracy, and its perpetua- 
tion in the world today, merit the confirmation of that 
pledge. The. values which sane and civilized men 
r ab 


everywhere cherish with one mind are at stake. The 
spiritual and ethical content of what has been known 
as a form of government, but what is more accurately 
described as a universal religion or way of life, is in 
jeopardy. It is for us to be mindful of the heroism of 
earlier times, and to practice a faith and courage that 
will be luminous still in ages to come. 

The religion of democracy, uniting men of many 
nations and many races and many creeds, rooted in 
the concept of the common Fatherhood of God, and 
the consequent belief in the Brotherhood of his Chil- 
dren, has at least three characteristic and fundamental 
propositions. We pray daily that those who would 
support democracy may bear these propositions con- 
stantly in mind, and strive without fail or reservation 
to insure their full recognition in the hour of victory. 
We shall win by our fidelity to them, and only by it, 
even as they are so great as to demand our allegiance 
“whatever it might cost.” 

The first of these propositions is the dignity of man, 
and the infinte worth of the individual. The faith of 
democracy sets the individual at the center of the uni- 
verse, and judges everything else as it helps or hurts 
him. Nazism and Fascism exalt the state, and regard 
it as supreme, but democracy emphasizes the common 
man, and his rights and liberties, and speaks of 
the sovereignty of the soul. Totalitarianism and 
democracy are at opposite poles, each denying what 
the other affirms. The one we think of as pagan and 
barbaric; the other as civilized and Christian. The 
first is characterized by outward.authority; the second 
by education and the cultivation of self-reliance. To 
Hitler the Third Reich is sacred; to an American, John 
Smith and Tom Jones are sacred. Every individual 
man and woman is a child of God, and is to be re- 
spected and revered as such. We believe in man, and 
in the individual man. This belief is the fountain 


from which flow all our philanthropies, as well as the 
inspiration for our institutions of learning and our 
courts of justice. 

Second, as a proposition of the religion of democ- 
Our belief in the 


racy, is the necessity of freedom. 


Dana McLean Greeley, min- 
ister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. 
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necessity of freedom has its origin in our concept of 


the nature and duty of man. Man is not helpless, but 
he is here in this universe to work out for himself a 
high destiny, and it is God’s intention that in no small 
measure each man should be “the master of his fate, 
and the captain of his soul.” Freedom and democracy 
are almost interchangeable terms. America has long 
stood for the idea that an individual’s maturity may 
be gauged by the degree to which outward control 
has been supplanted by self-control; that is why 
Jefferson said “that government governs best which 
governs least.” The purpose of life is spiritual growth, 
but no soul grows under tyranny. Freedom alone is 
consistent with our ideas of the sanctity of personality 
and of the individual as the end to be served in society. 
To this we must add that we believe in freedom not 
only because we believe in man, but also because we 
believe in the truth, which, if Thomas Masaryk and 
every other great and progressive character in history 
was right, must prevail in the end. The authoritarian 
mind, which is of little faith, must either fear the truth 
or fear for it. 

And last is the belief in the reality of the life of the 


spirit and the supremacy of the moral law. That which 
is most worth conserving in civilization today, and 
most vigorously and consistently opposed by the Axis 
forces and philosophy is the increasing tendency toward 
altruism and unselfishness, and the growing emphasis 
upon the values of faith, and hope, and love. We know 
that materialism is not the answer to life. We know 
that worldly power is inferior and unworthy. We 
know that there is a divine penalty for every man-made 
law that violates a divine law. We believe, we repeat, 
that the answer to life is to be found in the realm of the 
spirit. We believe that intellectual power and soul 
power are more important and greater than worldly 
power. We believe that there is a force outside our- 
selves which makes for righteousness, and with which 
we should harmonize our lives. We believe in account- 
ability to God. 

“In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword,” “what- 
ever it might cost,” these three propositions, the dig- 
nity of man, the necessity of freedom, and the reality 
of the life of the spirit together with the supremacy of 
the moral law, warrant and demand our undying 
allegiance. 
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“SOON... THEYRE COMING!” 
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A LETTER OF CHEER. 


TO THE BOYS AT THE FRONT 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
November 1, 1943 
Private Edward Smith, 
U.S. Army, 


Somewhere in Italy 


EAR EDWARD, 
I trust that you do not object to my addressing 


you by your Christian name. I was an intimate 
friend of your dear grandmother and so, at my age, 
I feel that you will not object to my seeming familiar- 
ity. This dreadful war has also broken down certain 
barriers, I am sure. I remember after the Spanish- 
American War how Mr. Feakins brought several of his 
camp mates to our house and insisted that I address 
them as “Bill” and “Eddie” and so forth, which shocked 
me greatly at the time, but we must all adjust ourselves 
to wartime conditions, must we not? Only last month 
our cook, Annie, left us and for no reason at all except 
that she could make more money working in some kind 
of a war factory, and if you could see the creatures 
whom I have had to put up with since then! Mr. 
Feakins, you know, has had recurrent attacks in the 
past few years of his old digestive troubles and not one 
of the eleven women who was sent us by the agency 
has had the slightest understanding or sympathy with 
his problem. But you are a young man and I don’t 
wish to trouble you with our grievances on the home 
front, especially as I told your mother, whom I saw 
last week for the first time after many years, that I 
would send you a cheery message. 

She tells me that you have been engaged in the 
fighting in Italy, which is very interesting to me as Mr. 
Feakins and I spent some time in that beautiful 
country in the summer of 1921. We didn’t get as far 
South as Sicily, as we were warned about the climate 
at that time of year, but our friends the Thorndykes 
from South Framingham visited there and seemed 
quite delighted, although Mrs. Thorndyke complained 
quite a bit about the drinking water. I do hope that 
you will be careful about such things. Mr. Feakins 
had quite a bad attack from some fruit which he ate, 
but that may have been on the train. At any rate, 
you are sure to enjoy Naples. You must not forget to 
take the drive along the shore to Amalfi, especially in 
the late afternoon when the view over the Bay is at 
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its best, but be very careful to arrange the price for 
the trip in advance as the Neapolitans are notorious for 
overcharging foreigners, although I suppose that they 
will be so grateful to you American soldiers that they 
may make special rates. And by all means take the 
trip to Capri on one of those little Italian steamers. 
The Blue Grotto there is well worth the trip, but don’t 
stay overnight as there is only one good hotel, and even 
in that Mr. Feakins heard mice running around all 
night. 

You may be disappointed in Rome. We were, but 
that was partly due to the fact that Mr. Feakins 
caught a bad cold in the catacombs and spent the 
whole week in bed. Florence, however, you will find 
to be simply delightful! How I envy you your first 
view of Brunelleschi’s dome! I do hope that your 
camp library has a good Baedeker; I would send you 
ours except that we loaned it to those unreliable 
cousins of Mr. Feakins a few summers ago for their 
honeymoon and they have never so much as bothered 
to return it. But I might have expected that, and they 
say that they are not getting along together at all; 
she was a rather flighty girl and played lawn tennis 
with her left hand. I think he is not in the army 
because of flat feet, although I cannot remember such 
things as well as I used to. If you have any time in 
Florence I wish you would drop in at the Villa Stregi 
where I am sure you would be more than welcome. 
He is an Italian, you know, but she was one of the 
Sanford girls from Newton Center unless she is dead, 
poor thing. He was quite deaf when we visited them, 
but the view from their garden is very worth while. 
If any of your friends in your regiment are fond of 
flowers, they will enjoy going with you, although it 
may be a bit late for the dahlias. And the peonies! 
Mr. Feakins brought several bulbs home, and we gave 
some to Mr. Semple who died last March. He had 
been failing, however, for some time and everyone 
expected it. 

Well, Edward, I hope that these few words of cheer 
will serve to show you that we at home are thinking 
of you. Sometimes the war seems quite far away, but 
I should be only too happy to hear from you. With 
every good wish for your continued good health, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Autce Deere (Mrs. O. G.) Freaxkins 
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REPORTING 


By DILWORTH LUPTON 


Dr. Dilworth Lupton, 

“ClevelandPress” columnist, 

served as minister of The 

First Unitarian Church of 

Cleveland from 1919 to 
1942 


day-by-day events,” instructed Louis B. 

Seltzer, the Editor of the Cleveland Press, as I 
turned from twenty-six years in the ministry to the 
writing of a daily newspaper column. 

“Write about anything you please, in any way you 
please,” he continued. Here was a promise of absolute 
freedom, and with it I began the column which Mr. 
Seltzer dubbed “Dilworth Lupton Says Today.” 

There were questions from my friends, of course. 
“Why have you turned columnist?” Well, there were 
two reasons. With Justice Douglas, I felt that news- 
papers were ideally adapted to serve as America’s war- 
time university. Furthermore, I believed that there 
were moral and spiritual truths—many of them hard 
truths—which demanded expression now while civiliza- 
tion was staggering under the blows of barbarism. 

Writing for a newspaper with a circulation of 
250,000 gives me an opportunity to talk to thousands 
of people daily about political and economic problems, 
about faith and beauty and religion. The main check 
an author has on his effectiveness or lack of it are the 
letters from readers. He receives all varieties—angry 
blasts, friendly notes, anonymous insults, messages of 
formal praise, and letters from people in trouble. 

What is the ordinary citizen thinking about? First 
of all, the typical American is very much concerned 
about winning the war—and there is a noticeably in- 
creasing demand that America recognize her postwar 
responsibility for world peace. He is not the dis- 
illusioned idealist who emerged from World War I. 
Proof? Read this excerpt from one letter: “Never 
before in the course of world history has it become more 
important than now, and in the years to come, that we 
understand fully the moral, political and social re- 
sponsibilities we owe to all peoples. and they to us, if 
there is to be enduring peace.” This statement is not 
an unusual one; it appears again and again. 

Wrapped up in his concern for the future of the 
world is the common man’s growing interest in all 
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“( [VE people the eternal truths that you find in 


’ all of us are to blame. 


sorts of people, regardless of race or creed. Read this 
from the fourth- and fifth-grade children at Cleveland’s 
George Washington School. They may have misread 
the theology, but they understood the implication that 
religion is a universal experience. “We are planning a 
program about ‘The Four Freedoms.’ We are espe- 
cially interested in ‘Freedom of Worship.’ We found a 
deep meaning in your article about dialing the letters 
GR and any four numbers to get the correct time. We 
thought you meant that God is always ready to hear 
and answer when we pray to him. He is the kind 
Father of all and will answer every call for aid regard- 
less of race or color or religious belief.” 

On the other hand, I am shocked to find so much 
intolerance expressed by some of my readers, who 
rationalize their group hatreds under the disguise of 
patriotism. Frequently, their letters are bitter and 
insulting. 

Some of these bigots doggedly voice their belief in 
white supremacy. Then there are the Russophobes 
who insist that our alliance with the U.S.S.R. in this 
conflict will make America communist. Indeed, a 
columnist hears from haters of all types: Jew-haters, 
Catholic-haters, union-haters, Roosevelt-haters, Anglo- 
phobes, and haters of honest business merely because 
it is business. 

In fact, until after beginning newspaper work, I 
had no idea how rampant prejudice really is. Listen 
to this letter from someone overseas writing about a 
chaplain! “I haven’t found a single prejudice he 
doesn’t have—bitter about conscientious objectors, 
education, racial matters. This attitude colors all his 
work; yet he points with pride at a perfect chapel 
attendance record.” 

Such intolerance certainly presents a challenge to 
those of us who call ourselves liberals. We must begin 
counteracting this poison within ourselves. 

For example, when Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of 
Columbia spoke recently before an Intercultural In- 
stitute sponsored by the Episcopalian Diocese of Ohio, 
one of the organizers for the meeting wrote me, “We 
want to approach the thing from a constructive point 
of view rather than rehash all the old wrongs for which 


Cleveland Council of Church Women, the Jewish 
Women’s Federation, and hope that some of the 
Catholic women will be present.” 

When I first began newspaper work, there was some 
question in my mind as to whether or not potential 
readers might shy away from the writings of a minister. 

' One answer to that doubt from a 73-year-old 
gentleman: “I just thought you were a minister and 
I thought I would go to sleep reading your column. 
At church Sunday morning I sit next to a colored 
brother and his family and he has orders to give me a — 
dig in the ribs when I go to sleep during the sermon.” 


We’ve invited women from the - 


And I wondered, too, how my fellow newspapermen 
would feel toward a clergyman breaking into their 
fold. Both editors and reporters were completely 
cordial and, by the way, a stimulating group of men 
totally lacking in the cynicism and hardness which the 
motion pictures attribute to them. 

One of the most helpful “steers” for the column 
came from an associate editor. “According to my 
notion,” he said, “ordinary people are eager for a re- 
interpretation of life in terms of modern science, but 
they want it in language devoid of customary religious 
phrases.” 

Other discoveries are that people don’t mind 
preachments on controversial social issues; that they 
seek suggestions about their own personal problems; and 
that they need simply-phrased, reassuring statements 
about faith, particularly during the present war hysteria. 

The faith they are searching for is faith in them- 
selves and in humanity. They want to be convinced 
that man’s essential nature is not expressed in brutal- 
ity, mass murder, the domination of the weak by the 
strong, but in his creative imagination, in his ability 


to refashion himself and his world, in his capacity to 
create new arts, new literature, new sciences, new ex- 
pressions of democracy. 

One reader pens this request: “Kindly write more 
about this intangible world of thought—this inner 
world of Reason and Spirit that inspires a man to go 
on with the mental construction and development of 
the Electronic Tube, while the tangible world of Law 
and Attorneys would advise a client to put no money 
in such a development.” 

And they want faith in God. They want a con- 
viction that undergirding humanity are moral laws of 
justice and decency, laws of God; they want assurance 
that violation of these laws in the long run spells death, 
while obedience means life and social progress. 

Probably the most encouraging discovery I have 
made is that it is possible to preach liberal religion in 
terms which neither sacrifice one’s convictions nor give 
offense to Catholics, Jews, orthodox Protestants, or 
even agnostics; that there is a basic and universal 
language of religion through which men of differing 
theological faiths can communicate and find fellowship. 


THE CHURCH WE HOPE TO FIND 


By KARL W. DEUTSCH 


A young Czechoslovakian now teaching at Massachusetts Institute of Technology - 
writes on the creative opportunity before our church 


millions trying to embody the good life here on 
earth—to make the Kingdom of God come true 
—to make the world safe for the Sermon on the Mount. 

This is not a theory invented to please a church- 
_ going public. If true, it might prove quite a startling 
piece of information. And it is precisely true. 

Never in all the history of the world before 1917 
had it been possible to assemble vast armies for the 
purpose of abolishing war. But in that year there 
began the mobilization of four and a half million 
American soldiers for a “war to end war” in order to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” And the same 
year 1917 saw the beginning of the mobilization of five 
million Russian soldiers in the Red Armies of the 
Soviet Union fighting for the abolition of war in a 
hoped-for world republic of workers and peasants. 
Neither the American nor the Russian dreams of 1917 
came true, and many of their details have changed 
since then. But the fundamental belief has remained 
—that a warless world is within the reach of those now 
living. 

Today more than thirty nations are at war, more 
than thirty million men are in the armies, navies, air 


() = is the most religious age in recent history— 


forces and merchant marines of the United Nations, . 


risking everything they have in a cause which is at 
bottom precisely the same cause as that of 1917—a 
war for a warless world. 

It is the same with poverty and ignorance. More 
than ever before in history, men and nations are on 


ou 


the move to make an end of them. To feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, to heal the sick, to love our 
neighbors—these ancient teachings of religion have 
become the life-and-death questions before our gen- 
eration today. 

Our age is one of the most religious—but it is one 
of the least theological. By religion I mean the feeling 
of the bond of fellowship with all mankind and beyond 
mankind; during the last decades this feeling has been 
growing in a thousand ways and translating itself into 
the actions of millions of men and women. By theology 
I mean the particular theories about the personal or 
impersonal attributes of the deity or deities, the specific 
attempts to link this feeling with a particular meta- 
physical dogma or creed, with a particular “super- 
natural” method to explain the origin of the universe, 
to understand the emotions of ourselves and of our 
fellow men, or even to use some form of magic or charm 
to avert misfortune from individuals or to cure diseases. 
Our age is less theological, not because people no longer 
desire the comforts or hopes derived from such explana- 
tions or beliefs, but because—while still desiring the 


_ results of peace, hope, love, and inner certainty—they 


care far less for the particular creeds or methods any- 
one may use in the attempt to obtain them. It is the 
moral, social, and spiritual results that count, not the 
abstract differences of doctrine. “By their fruits shall 
ye know them” is becoming the basic tenet of the 

religion of the twentieth century. 
“Today I-saw black-robed Catholic ptiesis raise 
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clenched fists in greeting Partisan officers,” reports the 
first American journalist to reach Jugoslavia in 1943, 
two and a half years since the German invasion of that 
country. A similar unity of action among adherents of 
different creeds and philosophies was reported by the 
Protestant missionary Lautenschlager from the interior 
of China, and the unity of action among all the major 
religions of the United States is demonstrated every 
week at religious services in American Army camps. 
Everywhere the religious emphasis of our generation is 
shifting from the theological divisions inherited from 
history to the unity of the creative tasks in which we 
have become joined. 

The growing hopes of our times can be broken. Our 
tasks may turn into failures, our unity give way to 
recrimination and the illusion of “disillusionment.” 
Does anybody think that the temporary defeat of the 
world’s new hopes could revive its faith in the old 
differences of doctrine? The movement of our time to 
make religion work here in this world can be delayed, 
wounded, scarred, and burdened. But it cannot be 
reversed. 

It might be thought that what I have spoken of so 
far is ethics, not religion. By ethics I mean the prin- 
ciples of selfless action for the good of all humanity. 
Ethics is centered on mankind and limited by mankind. 
Ethics—the Golden Rule, Jove for our neighbors—is 
crying out for fulfilment in the bloodstained world 
of today; but when fulfilled the world over it will still 
leave people at a loose end: it will leave mankind to end 
its days as a closed mutual benefit society. Once war 
and poverty have been abolished and human life has 
been made secure physically, what need would there 
be for any more effort, except for the preservation of 
what has been achieved, or merely for its own sake? 
What need would there be, in such a physically safe 
“ethical” society, for anything but what William James 
called the “easygoing mood”? 

Religion contains ethics, and on pain of losing all 
sincerity it cannot but insist on its fulfilment. But 
beyond ethics religion has a longer view. For by 
religion I mean a feeling of fellowship for all mankind 
and beyond mankind, a feeling of fellowship for all 
life and all the growing, struggling, evolving universe 
with all that there is in it pressing towards life and 
consciousness and harmony. 

Mankind has an obligation to itself and eae 
itself; it is a vanguard of consciousness in a part of the 
universe moving in a recognizable direction, a direction 
indicated by that line in a Unitarian hymnbook: “Some 
call it evolution and others call it God.” 

In our generation, and for decades to come, applied 
religion and applied ethics coincide. But applied ethics 
has a scarcity value; it is desperately needed today be- 
cause there is such lack of it, not in men’s intentions, 
but in the material conditions of their lives. But 
whenever ethics and peace, co-operation and the Golden 
Rule, are made real their immediate importance will 
diminish; their widespread realization will be taken 
for granted as part of the accepted scheme of things, 
just as literacy, electricity, and the Bill of Rights are 
taken for granted in most parts of the United States 
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today. Whenever mankind is no longer a servant of 
its survival, when man has advanced, as the Russian 
school children phrase it, “from the realm of necessity 
into the realm of freedom,” the importance of religion 
is likely to increase in the same measure as the con- 
scious importance of ethics in the long run is likely to 
diminish. What Christianity once said to Judaism: 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfill,” 
religion must say to secular ethics today. 

Let it not be thought that ethics—decency, 
morality, mankind’s common meeting-ground of today 
—is a set of cold, lifeless abstractions. Reason can 
tell men what good could be done, but it is personal 
honesty and morality which make them do it. Science 
can tell us how to aim, but not all people are loaded: 
in some cases, when the trigger is pulled, nothing 
happens. It is the power of our conscience, moral 
energy, a profoundly human sentiment, that gives a 
driving charge to our insights. That power has been 
equally present in London and in the Jugoslav moun- 
tains, at Stalingrad and at Bataan. It is that moral 
and spiritual driving charge, more than any diplomatic 
alliance, that is common to the best there is in a 
British Archbishop and a Chinese guerrilla instructor, 
an American Army chaplain and a political worker in 
the Russian Red Army. 

The world is full of this present great movement, 
in all its various forms, to make a reality of decency 
and ethics and thus to make the world ripe for religion. 
But not all churches are equally ready to meet it. 
Some churches seem to be as worried, at the sight of 
this movement to end human misery, as a respectable 
arms merchant might fe worried at the prospect of 
perpetual peace. In large portions of Europe organized 
religious hierarchies have so long and so often been 
associated with class privilege, oppression, and sancti- 
monious servility that many of the great movements 
for human liberation on the European continent ever 
since 1789 have spoken the language of secularism— 
believing deeply in their conscience that they could 
feel nothing but unbelief in the complacent organized 
religions they found. Of all the great leaders of democ- 
racy on the European continent, only one comes readily 
to mind who linked the cause of democracy to his belief 
in God—Thomas G. Masaryk, the first President of 
Czechoslovakia, whose spiritual ancestors were the 
Hussites and whose wife was a Unitarian. 

In the English-speaking countries we find a different 
picture. Ever since the days of Wyclif and Langland, 
of Cromwell and Milton, of the Covenanters and the 
Abolitionists, of Jefferson and Lincoln, there has been 
a tradition close to the hopes and struggles of the 
people. If religion is to come into its share in the future, 
it will be in that tradition, in the measure in which we 
succeed in giving it reality today. 

‘Millions are beginning to rise above past differences 
of doctrine in their search for present results. Can we 
say whether millions are not beginning to catch up 
with the Unitarian faith? And can we hope that 
the Unitarian Church is catching up with its sonter 
tunities? 


~ UNITED NATIONS YOUTH IN WAR 


By VACLAV PALECEK 
Chairman, World Youth Council, London, England 


going on in our time, which created the concept 

of total war, should call forth a youth movement— 
that is, a movement of young people who are fully 
aware that what are at stake now are the most funda- 
mental human rights, as well as their own future, and 
that the two are dependent on each other. It was the 
Nazi regime—in Italy the Fascist regime—that lured 
and entrapped its youth, and then transformed it into 
armies of fanatics, instruments of cruel imperialism, 
filled with hatred of any humane thought or feeling. 
The Axis states devoted long years to building up 
these war machines. Against such forces of evil, of 
dark brutality, of ruthlessness and hatred, stands the 
youth of the civilized world, reared: and educated in 
the spirit of social progress, of justice founded on 
tolerance and on democratic principles. 

During the hard days of the Battle for Britain, in 
1940, the youth of Great Britain, together with young 
soldiers in the Allied armies and workers in the war 
plants, took the initiative in creating a united front 
of working and fighting strength. Because it was youth 
that took the initiative—youth filled with the indig- 
nation, the faith in their own strength and the sense 
of responsibility that only youth can know so in- 
tensely—there was raised in England the full and 
powerful voice of solid and united democracy. Out of 
the shambles of bombed cities, out of pain and suffering, 
came a great human victory; in those hard times the 
youth of Great Britain found its rightful place in the 
ranks of the brave fighters for democracy—the democ- 
racy of which Great Britain was then the bastion, 
against which Nazism could not prevail. 

At the time that this was going on there were 
already thousands of young people on English soil, 
arrivals from the overrun countries, who shared the 
ideas of British youth. They came to ‘England after 
having learned to the utmost what Nazism and Fascism 
‘ean mean. England provided rich and fertile soil for 
the growth, amalgamation and unification of demo- 
cratic forces. 

The first public youth manifestation, the Youth 


[ is only logical and natural that the world conflict 


The youth of organizations 


counties are today members 
of the world youth council 
with headquartersin London 


— 


of forty-six democratic ~ 


Rally in Albert Hall in October, 1941, attended by six 
thousand delegates representing the Allied armies, the 
war factories, student organizations and _ religious 
groups, was mighty proof of the unity, in battle and at 
work, of the youth of twenty-six nations. Similar 
demonstrations took place throughout England on that 
same day. The Youth Rally gave impetus to the forma- 
tion of the International Youth Council in London. 
It is both characteristic and significant that at all the 
working conferences and meetings of this group you 
will find young soldiers of all ranks in the uniforms 
of the Allied armies, young workers from the war 
plants, as well as ieuapiestnliyss of intellectual and 
scientific pursuits. 

| It is a reverberation of sotal war; to be sure, but it 
is also an indication of a deep ideological unity. Young 
people who come from the battlefields are carrying on 
the same important work as their comrades in the war 
factories and in the laboratories. 

The International Youth Council not only became 
the central organ of British and Allied youth in Eng- 
land, united in their efforts to help win the war; it 
became also an important center for achieving intel- 
lectual rapprochement, mutual understanding and 
respect. 

The process of unification of youth went on at a 
quickened pace. In September 1942 the International 
Student Assembly came into being in Washingtone At 
this meeting this declaration was made: “We affirm our 
united determination to fight on to the complete rout 
of Fascism, whose philosophy we consider to be destruc- 
tive of all the best instincts of mankind.” Then the 
students of America and the United Nations went on to 
say, “This can be the people’s century, if all of us are 
animated by the spirit of human brotherhood and 
equality; if the primary principle of social organization 
is the subordination of every private interest to the 
common advantage. Those are the goals toward which 
we aspire.’ 

Another assembly of youth in London, nee thirty- 
two nations were represented, took place in November, 
1942, and issued a “Call to Action” which became the 
slogan of all United Nations youth: “Unite, Fight, 
Attack, Win.” But at the same time it emphasized 
that “the fight of the youth is not only for the destruc- 
tion of Fascism, but to win for this generation the 
opportunity to build a new and democratic world.” 
The conference in London wholeheartedly embraced 
the Four Freedoms proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt. 

These two international conferences of young 
people and students gave rise to the World Youth 
Council. As soon as it was established, youth organi- 
zations of thirty-two democratic countries became 
members of it. This number was increased in August 
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of this year by the countries of Latin America, so that 
now the World Youth Council includes representative 
youth organizations of forty-six countries and reaches 
millions of young people all over the world. They have 
accepted the principles expressed in the “Declaration” 
and in the “Call to Action.” It is an important circum- 
stance that the youth of Soviet Russia is in full accord 
with the program and is offering valuable help to this 
world movement. 

The World Youth Council has three objectives: to 
give the widest publicity to the “Declaration” and the 
“Call to Action”; to ensure that participating organi- 
zations fulfill their decisions to implement these state- 
ments; to act as a clearing center for information be- 
tween youth movements of different countries and 
provide them with means of contact; and to serve as 
an advisory body for the problems of youth the world 
over, and offer its assistance when new groups dedicated 
to the principles of the World Youth Council are being 
formed. | ~ 

In the short period of its existence, the World Youth 
Council has accomplished the following: it is in active 
contact with youth groups in the United States, the 


USS.R., China, Canada, Latin America; it sponsored 
a World Youth Week which was observed throughout 
the world; its bulletin goes throughout the world in 
three languages—English, Spanish and French—and 
news goes to the youth of the occupied countries by 


radio; it has held the first of a series of conferences of - 


representatives of occupied countries, and plans were 
laid for giving the youth of these countries the fullest 
possible support and solidarity in their struggle. 

The youth moment, extending over the whole world 
with its aims, is in full motion; there can be no doubt 
that its strength will become even greater as the war 
goes on. There is no parallel to this movement in his- 
tory, no similar situation where youth, as an impor- 
tant section of human society, took its place and 
accepted its mission so seriously. It sets no unattain- 
able nor hazy goals for itself. -On the contrary, it is 
always concrete and for the most part single-minded. 
It sees its goal clearly; it understands its functions and 
accepts the sacrifices it may have to make during the 
war; ideologically it is rapidly maturing in the direction 
of full realization of the fundamental freedoms and 
ideals of humanity. 


BEYOND VICTORY 


A Symposium by Five Unitarians in the Armed Forces 


WE NEED A NEW WAGON 


By JOSEPH R. COOLIDGE ; 


° Tieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Massachusetts 


ICTORY is somewhat like a road. We are trying 
\) _to wade out of the swamp and muck to gain the 
\Y. firm, dry footing of that road, but that is not 
enough, The road is long, and we must follow it all 
the way. ' The wagon that threw us off the bridge into 
the mess is still a rickety, tattered affair; the horses 
are hard to manage. 

Tam in the Army. My job took me to the wilder- 

ness with a few other men. Out there the battle cries, 
the banners, the slogans were empty. There was only 
our work and us day after day. This was real, and no 
elegant words could make it otherwise. We knew each 
other well;for we had only ourselves for company and 
no chance to get away from each other. The sincerity, 
or insincerity, the integrity, or sham, of a person could 
not be hid. On the contrary, the essence of a man 
mevitably appeared in stark relief, and inevitably the 
value of rightness became obvious. 
_.. It was the same with our work. It was a rather 
technical job, and no amount of first-class equipment 
or trained skill could compensate for shoddy methods. 
The workman had to be satisfied with only his best; 
vain. hopes were not enough. 

There,is nothing new about this. Only people for- 
get. to, do. something about it. Insincerity, sham, 
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shoddiness, uncharitableness are the parts of the 
wagon. ' 

When we left the wilderness, there were people: 
French, Dutch, Poles, and others like them. They have 
learned hate, a deep vile hate, which the people of 
America do not and cannot realize. There is also a 
bitter realism about their internationalism, which is 
in sharp contrast to the ingenuous, and often foolish, 
idealism of America. 

Americans, both in the Army and in civilian life, 
are full of shouts and enthusiasms for the freedom of 
tomorrow. There are very few who have given much 
thought as to-how this is going to happen; who do not 
believe that peace is merely the end of hostilities; who 
have decided what their individual contributions will 
be. It is not hard to believe that the average person 
will be content to forget the War when the battles are 
finished and slide back into his old indifferent habits. 

Hate, bitterness, stupidity, childishness, laziness, 
indifference, smugness are the horses of the rickety 
wagon. They are poor horses and make a bad team. 

After the last War the wagon was patched, and we 
hoped that weak traces would keep unruly horses in 
check. It was unsuccessful. 
wagon and use better animals, There is nothing new 
about this, but people forget to do something about 
it. They forget that they, too, are part of the whole; 
that their shoddiness contributes to the shoddiness of 
the whole; that they are a part of the Church, as well 
as the ministry and other organizations within. 

There is a lot to remember that is old, and there 


We need to build a new — 


- 


es 


is a lot to feari that is just as old. We must learn 
how to build sound wagons with good material, how 
to know and care for good horses. Then we can take 
to the road in peace and follow it to Victory. 

There is nothing new about this, except perhaps the 
awareness of its reality. It is a simple truth, but the 
task of teaching it is enormous and long and continu- 
ous. The price of peace is high, but it is well worth 
paying. 


TWO WARS IN ONE 


By ELLA J. FERRELL 
Private first class, U. 8S. Marine Corps 


HERE is but one motivating thought in the back 

of the mind of every one of us in the armed forces. 
This is the desire to bring the war to a speedy 
close so that we may be free to return home or pursue, 
in what manner we wish, the course of life we choose. 
Naturally, many don’t want to stay at home indefi- 


nitely, and few relish the thought of going back to. 


identically the same life we had before the war, but we 
want the privilege of determining for ourselves just 
what our life shall be. 

However, actually we worry the least about the 
thing we must guard against. most cautiously—namely, 
falling back into our old way of thinking. As everyday 
Americans we were, before the war, critical of others, 
quick to jump to conclusions about affairs of other 
nations, about which we knew nothing; yet we had 
many conditions in our own country which existed as 
vivid examples of our shortcomings and in which we 
seemingly could not see the need for change. We were 
chiefly concerned with “keeping up with the Joneses” 
and keeping up our pantries. This attitude, rooted in 
the individual and family, was before the war, and is 
now, the attitude of Americans as a whole—the atti- 
tude of the nation. We say we will care for the starving 
peoples of Europe after the war. We all agree that this 
is the right thing for us to do. But, invariably, from 
this the chain of thought leads to the luxuries Amer- 
icans will have after the war—developments of our 
chemists. How enthusiastic we are about America 
after the war! How we dislike the idea of feeding the 
Italians, for example, after the war! *And, at the mere 
mention of the injustice heaped upon our Negro in the 
squalor and poverty of his Harlem, a polite discussion 
explodes into a heated argument. | 

Are we fighting for America, a land of plenty for 
“Americans,” or are-we fighting for world peace for the 
peoples of the world? 

‘We must give up this idea of returning toa country 
a wealth and prosperity when the war is over. It is 
an idea bred out of the selfishness which characterized 
us before the war. Never will we have the high 


standard of living we dream of while some peoples are ~ 


still in need, We should have learned that truth long 
ago. So many wars have been fought over it. 

- It is true we are fighting to liberate the enslaved 
peoples | of the world and plan to help them to their 
feet again, but we are also in the midst of another great 
_ battle, which we may or may not win. We must defeat 


> 


Pfc. Ferrell is a member 
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We must change our way 
of thinking until we see the problems of the whole 
human race, not just our individual problems or 


this attitude of smugness. 


national problems. We must also foresee the mistakes 
of the peoples of the world, so that we,can best alleviate 
these errors and prevent another great war—another 
great setback to civilization. Human progress is, after 
all, individual progress. Therefore, we must admit to 
ourselves our own weaknesses—face the uncomfortable 
truth. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 
By ULRICH HEINICKE 


Private, U. 8. Army Quartermaster Corps 
First Unitarian Society of Portland, Oregon 


S there anything the Church can do in these difficult 
| times? Some say that its only business is to save 
the soul of each individual. But to the masses in 
most important countries individual salvation and the 
formal articles of the Christian faith have lost their 
deep, moral, and practical meaning. Others go to the 
opposite extreme: they say that the Church would 
find a more practical solution if it came down to earth 
and talked more in the language of the political, social 
and economic experts. Thus they tend to imitate the 
politician and economist in the use of negative expres- 
sions such as prevent, abolish, reduce and preserve; 
they hesitate to use such positive words as replace, 
build, believe and love. Too many of them ignore the 
power of the Christian faith and spirit to an alarming 
extent. But the essential nature of the crisis through 
which we are living is ultimately concerned neither with 
the salvation of the individual’s soul nor with political 
and economic problems. The root of the crisis is a 
moral one. ; 
We need today a deliberate, moral purpose, involv- 
ing sacrifice for a Christian brotherhood. It is for this 
purpose that we must search first in our innermost 
hearts. Nations and individuals do differ in economic 


‘ and political interests; but religion can make for a 


common feeling, for common values and unity among 
the peoples of the earth. Such feeling is neither highly 
individualized, nor is it an intellectual product; it is a 
feeling for the brotherhood of man. We should not be 
ashamed to adapt the simple spirit of the early Christian 
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Church or community to our modern problems. It is 
to the feeling of brotherhood that the Church must 
appeal. This calls for a sincerity and simplicity for 
which many Christians are not ready; and many of us 
will have to change our attitudes drastically before a 
more lasting peace can be established. 

There is now, and there will be, much hatred 
between and within the many European and Asiatic 
hostile camps. It is the task of the Church (and by 
the “Church” I mean all Christians, and not just a few 
thousand preachers) to direct this hatred, abroad as 
well as at home, at its proper objects to prepare the 
way for preaching and practising brotherly love of all 
nations, of all races, of all faiths. Upon such Christian 
love and faith the whole world will be able to build its 
political, economic, and social ideas. 


THE VOICE OF RELIGION 


‘By NAPOLEON W. LOVELY 


Chaplain, U. 8S. Army 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Andover, New Hampshire 


LOT of people are asking me, these days, “What 

has religion to say in the present crisis?” I, 

personally, hope that religion won’t have too 

much to say, especially that branch of religion which 

we call Liberal Christian. I hope that all of us will be 
too busy doing something. 

I was going to say that it doesn’t matter what we 
are doing. But that would be a first-class fallacy. 
What we do is very important. What we do must be 
Liberal in every sense of the word. It must be 
characterized by tolerance, generosity, and a proper 
sense of the values to be found in the contributions of 
other people. 

Our tradition has always been marked by certain 
characteristic emphases which are more than ever 
valuable in our nation and our world. They are needed 
during the war. They will be needed to establish and 
maintain a reasonable and enduring peace. 

First of all there is a strong humanist element in 
our thinking. We have measured men and movements 
in terms of their value to the general human welfare. 
We have regarded men as the proper measurement of 
all things and have rejected every teaching, every doc- 
trine, every theory which makes of men mere instru- 
ments and pawns in some.transcendent impersonal 
state, or church, or party, or divine plan. So now we 
must act as if every person was real, with his own 
essential dignity, his own intrinsic worth. 

Then there is the ,tradition of racial tolerance. 
We've always taught that, and, more than most, we 
have practised it. Our country certainly needs that 
now. The world will need it hereafter. We must be 
prepared to let the brown and the black, the yellow and 
the white, the Jew and the Gentile, all make a con- 
tribution and take a respected place in the social 
structure. 

We've always believed there was a lot of good to 
be found in other religions, Christian and non- 
Christian. This is a global war. It must be followed 
by a global peace. And we’ve the job of helping to 
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incorporate into that peace a lot of the values which 
derive from other great world religions. — 

Above all we’ve always had a healthy respect for 
conscientious experimental research and the sciences 
which are the result of that research. We've had an 
open mind about new insights which make the world 
a more manageable place. We have been willing to 
include those insights in our view of the world. We 
have been eager to apply them to the practical solution 
of all the complexities and confusion which beset men 
and nations. More than ever, now, we need sound, 
pragmatic, thoroughly practical understanding of the 
forces which govern and control our living. 

Out of this crisis will come, quite literally, a new 
heaven and a new earth. Old things, including many 
old religious principles, are passing rapidly away. And 
if you and I can ‘fill the new world with enough 
ordinary, everyday acts of tolerance, and liberality, 
and humanity; of understanding, generosity, and love, 
then we shall have a Liberal world. Then the dignity 
of men and their high calling as sons of God and co- 
heirs with Jesus will be simply and naturally apparent . 
to everyone. The church triumphant will not need to 
say anything. : 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY FIRST 


By HOWARD C. EDDY 


Colonel, U. S. Army 
The First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio 


ee ET us hear the conclusion of the whole 

L matter: Fear God, and keep his command- 

ments; for’ this is the whole duty of man.” 

So Solomon, the wisest of the ancient Hebrews, 

summed up his feeling for the meaning of human life 
and the relation of a man and his God. 

Someone has said that the ultimate end of education 
is to fit men for responsibility. It is the mission of the 
Church to see that this responsibility is moral. The 
military aspects of our present world confusion are 
stupendous but, soon or late, we shall win and our 
present enemies will be one with Nineveh and Tyre. 
Then we shall face a world that has destroyed perhaps 
half of its accumulated wealth and culture, shaken 
every political order, selectively slaughtered millions 
of its chosen young men, placed every ideal and aspi- 
ration of the prewar world in the balance and found 
it, in a measure, wanting. 

The solution of all these problems is, ultimately, 
the task of strong courageous individuals motivated— 
we hope—by keen intellects and the moral climate that 
we associate with the Christian tradition. The need 
for intellectual integrity is paramount. Our role as a 
sponsor of the free intellect in religion is traditional. 

The Church, as Solomon, can strive to teach the 
Law, to inculcate the Ten Commandments and to foster 
in men the more modern leaven of science and the 
humanities. If Unitarianism can produce that element 
of moral attentiveness in its fellowship that has been 
described as “God-fearing,” we shall not lack men and 
women capable of meeting their responsibilities in peace 
or war regardless of what the future may bring forth. 
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- GUIDEPOSTS OF PEACE 
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By ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


time of peace we are inclined to underrate the moral 

and spiritual values that underlie and sustain our 
civilization. We lapse into a state of indifference and 
cynicism. We accept things as they are without bother- 
ing overmuch about imperfections and shortcomings— 
our own as well as others’—and fall easily into the 
attitude that, although they might be better, they 
might be much worse and the best we can do is to let 
them alone. 


[: happens—much too often, unfortunately—that in 


The crisis with which we are confronted has changed 


all that. It has awakened us to the realization that 
the eternal verities are the guideposts for whatever 
progress we have achieved and hope to achieve. Truth, 
justice, freedom, honesty, compassion for those who 
suffer and sympathy for the afflicted have become 
much more than mere words or abstractions. They are 
living, vibrant forces, which motivate our efforts and 
shape our destinies. They mark the pattern of exist- 
ence that we hope to attain. 

The totalitarian powers have brought these virtues, 
evolved out of human experience in the course of many 
centuries, under direct attack. For them they would 
substitute falsehood, robbery, even mass murder to 
gain their ends. And they are quite frank about it. 
They are attempting to set up a purely materialistic, 
pagan system, which would ignore both God and man 
and turn the clock of human progress backward. 

The horrors they have inflicted upon many peoples 
—their own among them—have opened our eyes to the 
dangers that threaten us. We are fighting on the battle- 
fields not merely to protect ourselves against agegres- 
sion; we are fighting for the conservation of the moral 
and spiritual ideals that, as a nation, we have kept 
before us. And we are defending not these ideals alone 
but, in a much more practical sense, the right of indi- 
vidual men and women to live and work under them. 
They are the beacons that light our course. Without 
them we would be groping aimlessly in the murky 
shadows of the greatest conflict the world has ever seen. 

War is teaching us the bitter, but valuable, lesson 
that if we are to defend ourselves, our possessions and 
our ideals against the most destructive attack that has 
yet been launched against them, we must defend them 
all together. Each of us has a place in this momentous 
undertaking. Each of us is responsible, in one way or 
another, for the outcome. If disaster were to befall us, 
each would pay the penalty. We cannot hope to escape 
it by holding someone else accountable. 

Tf that is true of war, it is no less true of peace. The 


moral precepts that we observe when danger threatens — 


are not meant to be applicable to a state of war only, 
to be put aside like a coat when the crisis passes. They 
are applicable to all conditions, however and wherever 
they may arise. If they play an important part in 
achieving military victory, they will play a part no 


less important in meeting the grave problems that will 


confront us when the time comes to take up the task 
of reconstruction. And they will continue to play an 
important part in marking the course of our national 
destiny. 

War has brought into clearer perspective the difficul-. 
ties with which we are contending and will contend. It 
has brought home to us the realization of the fact that 
we share a common responsibility and face a common 
task. This task we cannot do by wrapping ourselves 
in the mantle of complacency and letting things take 
their course, or by following the rule of every man for 
himself. We are beginning to see, through the haze of 
conflict, a closer relationship between sound morals and 
spiritual ideals, and sound economics. 

The danger we face has stimulated and strengthened 
a sense of brotherhood that will go far toward allaying 
the antagonisms that have blocked our path in the past. 
It has taught us to put by our differences and work 
toward a common end, to think less of ourselves and 
more of others. If unity of purpose and mutuality of 
effort is essential to the conduct of war, it is equally 
essential in meeting the problems of peace. If this 
means anything, it means that the capitalist cannot 
afford to ignore labor; that neither labor nor the capital- 
ist can afford to exploit the consumer; and that none 
of us can afford to shut our eyes to the misfortunes of 
others. We all desire security for ourselves, but if it is 
paid for by the insecurity of others it will not endure. 

It is not enough for us to pay tribute to those who 
are fighting our battles and to forget what they are 
fighting for. If they stand ready to give the “last full 
measure of devotion” to protect the world in:which we 
live against the forces of evil, it is our obligation to 
make it the best possible world we can—a world in 
which we and our neighbors can live in security, justice’ 
and peace. 

In that respect, the ordeal through which we are 
passing is not an unalloyed misfortune. It has gone 
far toward purging our thinking of the dross of mis- 
guided self-interest. It has taught us to compose our 
differences and marshal our efforts for the common good. : 


Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 

dent of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United 
States 
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YOUR CHURCH IN WARTIME 


A Report by the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association 


By PALFREY PERKINS 


Some of you who read this article in Italy and the 
Solomons have had experiences your memories will not forget. 
As you scan this recital of your church’s wartime service, 
do not conclude your denomination works in innocence about 
those things you know so well exist—the dead along Salerno’s 
beach, the wounded comrades on the deck, the starved 
civilians found among the ruins of their homes. be 

Long before Pearl Harbor, the Unitarians were aiding 
people in Central Europe. Before we Americans as a people 
learned the lessons of appeasement your Unitarian Service 
Committee was aiding men in southern France, cripples on 
stumps for legs, and men. far too feeble to do more than lie 
wpon a bed and wait for medicines your church had sent to 
ease the few uncertain days of life they had remaiming. W hat 
some of you have seen, and others will, your denomination 
has also seen and faced and sought to aid. 

Tue Eprror 


woman with the armed forces should be wondering 

these days: What is the church back home doing? 
How is My Church—the whole Unitarian Church— 
serving the cause of human freedom spiritually and 
physically? This is a precarious attempt, in relatively 
few words, to answer those questions. 

Let us begin with the ministers. Forty-three of 
them are out of the parish ministry for the duration in 
full-time service of some kind. Of these, there are two 
defense workers, two in the U.S.O., two in the American 
Red Cross, two in the Unitarian Service Committee, 
one with the Man Power Commission and one with the 
War Department. Three of our ministers are in the 


|: would not be strange if many a young man or 


Army in branches other than the Chaplains’ Corps. - 


This means that there are thirty Unitarian chaplains 
on active duty. From Iceland to the Caribbean, from 
the port of embarkation to somewhere overseas, from 


ey 


In Alexandria, Egypt, the Unitarian Hibbert House serves 
men of the United Nations 
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the Midwestern camp to the Pacific Islands, these 
men—uministers in Army khaki, eleven in Navy blue— 
are representing our church of the free spirit in the 
armed forces. Two of them are on Army transports, 
five are overseas, five are post chaplains in this country; 
three are hospital chaplains; two are instructors in the 


‘chaplains’ schools. At the moment applications for the 


chaplaincy from five more of our ministers are pending. 
Here is a record which, if not spectacular, can make us 
Unitarians justifiably proud. To these men go our 
respect, our admiration and our heartiest “Godspeed.” 

Do not forget the ministers and the people, whose 
duty is to remain at home, and by effectively manning 
the home front to help win the war and the peace. The 
story is too long to tell in detail and the records of 
achievement are far from complete. But many of our 
churches have specific projects and programs of recrea- 
tion for service men and women. Among these are 
Baltimore; King’s Chapel, Boston; Quincy, Mass.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; and Washington, D. C. Others situated 
near industrial areas have opened centers for the care 
of the children of war workers—for example, Salt Lake 
City, St. Paul, Seattle and Waltham, Mass. © 

Of more general ways of usefulness the list is long. 
Of course the women of the Alliance, prompted by their 
devotion, are as always to the fore. Not only is denomi- 
national and devotional literature sent to the front 
through the Post Office Mission; not only are there 
sewing and surgical dressing sessions for the Red Cross 
and the War Relief Societies; not only are there can- 
ning centers, as at Hinsdale, and recreation centers for 
women in industry, as at Baltimore, and “bed and 
breakfast” for service men as at Washington—all under 
Alliance auspices; but everywhere in our churches are 
women ready in many different ways to be friends in 
need to the men and women who wear their country’s 
uniform. 

The men of our churches, conscious of great gaps 
in the ranks of the Laymen’s League—and pushed to 
full speed ahead in all their private enterprises—have 
closed up the line to face the great issues for which the 
absentees are fighting. More than half the chapter 
programs during the past year dealt with problems of 
war and peace. 

As for Unitarian Youth, their brothers and sisters 
away on stern duty may look back with unmixed 
satisfaction at the showing “the kids” have made and 
are making. Have you heard of their workcamps? 
of their something like 10,000 hours of farm and garden 
labor? of the seven tons of currants and half as many 
tons of cherries they picked? and the 4,000 boxes of 
onions they crated? You can imagine that they like 
to give parties for service men—but do you know of the 
letters they write to the families of those men, of the 
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Thousands of service men during recent months have 
enjoyed the center conducted by the First Parish in 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


boxes they ship overseas, of the visits to hospitals and 
the baskets sent there? Have no fear—youth at home 
is on the job too. 

So much—and yet so little, if the whole story were 
known—for what is going on in the churches back 


‘home. 


Now to answer the question: How is the Unitarian 
Church as a whole serving the cause of human freedom 
spiritually and physically? 

The American Unitarian Association has two activi- 
ties, the influence of which is felt far beyond the limits 
of our denomination—the Unitarian Service Committee 
and the Unitarian War Service Council. 

Since 1939, when it came into being as a natural 
evolution of the Commission for Service in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Unitarian Service Committee has been 
continuously and consistently translating into acts the 
principles of brotherhood and freedom so long cherished 
by Unitarianism. In extraordinarily effective ways it 
has strengthened the forces of democracy by its aid to 
men and women whose sufferings and deprivations are 
the terrible price of their own belief in, and work for, 
freedom. In Lisbon, between the devil of Nazi occu- 
pation and the deep blue Atlantic, Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
C. Dexter now maintain, as they have through thick 
and thin, the European headquarters of the Committee. 
Their time is spent in getting men, women and children 
away from the horror of prison or even the doom of 
death into a new life of usefulness and hope. This 
means the endless routine of visas and transportation 
arrangements as well as hours of personal advice and 
often specific material assistance. It means also that 
there is always a majority of refugees whose hope of 
departure is slim or actually blasted, and whose dire 
need, not only for material help but for a spiritual 
ministry of courage and morale, the Service Committee 
must always try to answer. In another neutral haven 


for refugees, Mr. and Mrs. Noel Field maintaih a 


similar headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland. Together 
with Swiss relief organizations the Service Committee 
hopes soon to open a yacation home where refugee 
families divided among workcamps may be reunited 
during the little time of their semiannual “leave.” 
The European work of the Committee is a touching 


_ tale of brave work in the face of devastating difficulty 
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—which can never be told in full until “these calamities 
are overpast.” The Hibbert Houses of rest and recrea- 
tion for Allied service men in the Middle East, Albert 
Schweitzer’s medical mission in French Equatorial 
Africa, and British Unitarian Churches hard hit by 
the Blitz are other foreign interests served by the 
Service Committee. 

The Committee has also a Home Service Section. 
Outstanding among its activities is the really pioneer 
program for solving the difficult social problems of 
overcrowded war workers, developed in the Willow 
Run Recreation Project. Work goes on too, on the 
problems of children in war workers’ families, and 
Japanese American relocation. The Service Com- 
mittee’s worth and significance is fitly recognized by 
its inclusion in Refugee Relief Trustees which gives it 
participation in the National War Fund. 

Now the final word—about the War Service Council, 
the newest organization set up by the. American Uni- 
tarian Association for helping our churches to meet the 
problems of the war and to think and act construc- 
tively toward victory and peace. What does it do? 
Well, it initiated the plan for this special issue of 
The Christian Register to be forwarded to* the men 
and women in service. It is organizing the observance 
in every Unitarian Church of World Order Sunday, 
November 7, when it will distribute a message from Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. It is largely responsible for the 
circulation of “Think on These Things’— now ap- 
proaching two million copies. It has issued several 
publications, such as “What We Are Fighting For,” 
of which 60,000 have been distributed, “Dear Joe,” an 
interpretation for the recruit, and “Your Chaplain 
Welcomes You,” for use by chaplains. It encourages 
and stimulates the churches to maintain a regular con- 
tact with those who have gone to war, and to under- 
take some definite war service projects. 

The tale is told—so meagre in its telling, so rich 
and noble in its implications. May those implications 
speak to the hearts of those who look over long dis- 
tances to the church at home, that they may be 
cheered, and of those who must stay behind, that they 
may ask themselves: “Are we doing our share?” 


P 
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Unitarians in Boston visit the Blood Donor Center on 
Boylston Street 
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“OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE” 


The Conscientious Objector in World War II Finds Work to Do 


By DONALD HARRINGTON ) “ 
_ Minister, People’s Liberal Church, Chicago _ 


“At the present moment, when the great majority of Uni- 
tarians are following with courage and fortitude the line of 
duty that involves the utmost participation in the national 
effort to win the war and win the peace, the majority among 
us have special obligations to respect the minority who, with 
equal fortitude and courage, follow the line of duty which 
their consciences dictate.” —Freperick May Exior 


“Few question the patriotism of the honest conscientious ob- 
jector . . . . Because his patriotism is different from that of 
the majority of his’ fellow citizens, it is not always under- 
stood.” —GeneraL Lewis B. Hersuey, 
National Director of Selective Service 


am grateful for this opportunity of bringing to 

our Unitarian church family news of what has 
been happening to our Unitarian conscientious objec- 
tors to war since the passing of the Selective Service 
Act. Perhaps information will bring greater under- 
standing. Many Unitarians, and others, still do not 
know what to make of the conscientious objector. 
Their first impulse is to dismiss him as a “slacker,” but 
it soon becomes obvious that no such conclusion fits 
the facts. Especially when a boy in one’s own church, 
whose development one has watched with pride, who 
is earnest and sincere beyond any doubt, suddenly re- 
fuses to go to war, one becomes less contemptuous. 
The boy is classified 4-E and goes off to some camp, 
while his friends who were classified 1-A are inducted 
into the armed services. 

How does the boy get that way? Of this we may 
be sure: he has not taken his action out of cowardice, 
for it demands considerable courage and conviction for 
any young man to separate himself from his friends 
and stand out in an unpopular position. He is not a 
traitor, working against his own country. Rather, he 


| S President of the Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship, I 


Two Unitarian pac- 
“i ifists serve as nurses 
_ Natthe Alexian 
| Brothers’ Hospital, 
: Chicago 


is motivated by an intense conviction that war is 
totally wrong and that he cannot take any part in it. 
He is ready to risk his own life, but is unwilling to take 


anyone else’s, and unwilling to participate in the act ~ 


of war insofar as he can avoid it. He does not condemn 
nor scorn those who disagree with him. He honors 
their courage and convictions, as he expects them to 
honor his. He studies the basic economic, political and 
social causes of war, and tries to equip himself to be 
able to help remove those causes. He is as anxious as 
anyone that totalitarianism be defeated, but does not 
believe that a good end can be achieved by evil means. 
He believes that there is an “Other Way” of over- 
coming the evil in the world than that of war and 
violence, and is ready and determined to live, and if 
necessary to die, by that “Other Way.” That is why 
he cannot conscientiously fight or go to war. 

What happens to the conscientious objector? In 
the last war any objector who was not a member of 
one of the historic peace churches (Friends, Brethren 
or Mennonites) was inducted into the army, there- 
after to be court-martialed, imprisoned, and often bru- 
tally treated. But democracy does not exist unless 
the rights of minorities are protected, and when our 
government faced a new war situation it tried to make 
provision for the sincere conscientious objector. When 
a man, who wishes to claim conscientious objection, has 
registered, he gets from his local draft board a special 
questionnaire, Form 47. This complicated form is 
designed to make absolutely certain of the applicant’s 
sincerity. If the objector is granted a 4-E classifica- 
tion, he is assigned to a civilian public service camp 
for the duration of the war. His work is “of national 
importance under civilian direction.” Like his friends 
in the armed services, he is required to leave his. home, 
family, friends and job. Unlike them, he receives no 
pay for his work. Nor does he receive any allowance 
for his dependents, any j0b guarantees, debt moratori- 
ums, or insurance benefits received by his friends in 
the armed services. On the contrary, even his living 
expenses, amounting to thirty-five dollars per month 
per man, must be paid by him, his family or church 
group, or by the historic peace churches. 

In the civilian public service camps, the conscien- 
tiols objector does at least eight hours of work a day. 
The emphasis is upon the relief of suffering and work 


of permanent benefit to humanity. Within the camps — 


democratic, co-operative living is practiced, spare time 
studies are carried on, and the spirit of brotherhood 
and good will abounds. 
men doing? There is wide variety. 


1. Soil Conservation. With the coming of war most _ 


What kinds of work are the 
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of the government efforts to halt costly soil erosion had 
to be abandoned. Conscientious objectors are building 
dams, planting trees, helping to restore the good earth 
to’a condition of health. 

2. United States Forestry Service and Nakonal 
Park Service. Conscientious objectors are meeting a 
serious need for skilled conservation work in our 
national forests, clearing trees, fighting forest fires. 
Some units are being trained to drop by parachute to 
combat fires in inaccessible regions. 

3. United States Public Health Service. Some men 
are working in poverty-stricken areas of our southern 
states to help control hookworm and malaria. 

4. Detached Service in General and Mental Hos- 
pitals. Over one thousand conscientious objectors 
_ have gone into understaffed general and mental hos- 
pitals to help relieve human suffering. Especially in 
mental hospitals they have been rendering distin- 
guished service, not only because of the acute labor 
shortage due to the long hours and often disagreeable, 
nerve-wracking work, but also because their abilities 
and attitudes towards the patients are writing a new 
chapter in mental hospital work. 

5. Farm Service. Some skilled men are detached to 
serve on farms where labor is scarce. Others are dairy- 
testing for the government. . 

6. Foreign Service. A few select men are serving 
with the American Friends’ Service Committee Ambu- 
lance Unit in China. Others serve in Puerto Rico. 

7. “Guinea Pig Projects.” Some conscientious ob- 
jectors have volunteered as subjects for experimenta- 
tion purposes. Many diseases are expected to follow 
the war. These men are deliberately undergoing influ- 
enza, yellow jaundice, semistarvation, and other dis- 
eases in order that medical research men may better 
know how to save the lives of others after the war is 
over. All of this is done without pay, and the conscien- 
tious objector’s record has consistently surpassed all 
standards set by the government agencies responsible 
for the work that is done. 

The civilian public service camps are administered 
and financed by the three peace churches. These 
churches felt that more values could be achieved in 
the camps, and deeper testimony given to the sacrificial 
element in the pacifist witness under such an arrange- 
ment. In a sublime and daring act of faith, they 
offered to administer and finance the camps, even 
though the government was morally and legally respon- 
sible for the men under the Selective Service Act. This 
involves to date around seven thousand men and the 
expenditure of millions of dollars. And almost fifty 
per cent of the conscientious objectors in camp come 
from other churches than the three historic peace 
churches. There are about thirty-five Unitarians in 
camp today. Many of these have not been able to pay 


the thirty-five dollars per month for their keep. The > 


Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship and Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot have been able to raise some funds, but at the 
present time there is a “debt” of honor of some thou- 
sands of dollars “owed” to the peace churches for the 
keep of Unitarians. It should be a matter of pride with 
us, who hold the rights of conscience most dear, to see 


- 
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to it that our boys need not depend upon the charity, 
however gracious, of the peace churches. As someone 
has recently said, “If we fail to give these men our 
complete support, we have failed utterly to understand 
the whole doctrine of conscience.” 

Finally, we can let these men know that their 
churches are standing by them in their hour of need. 


-We can let them know that we respect them without 


having to agree with them, and that we are proud of 
their service and moral integrity. 


TO THE PARENTS OF A UNITARIAN 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


¢¢ AM so proud of John that I wish that you two 
i] could share even more in that feeling. I think 
we can be truly proud of the boy whether or not 
we agree with him, or think him deluded, mistaken, 
extreme or whatever. Thank God that there is that. 
in man which enables him to suffer for an ideal; that: 
there is that inner voice which can speak so firmly to 
a man that he can obey it against the world. Yes, 
conscience can be mistaken; but what would humanity 
be worth without its George Foxes and Socrates and 
Gene Debses? 

“A man who chooses to go to prison for conscience’s 
sake is never throwing his life away. That is true 
regardless of whether a man is right or wrong in his 
conscientious conviction. For if mistaken, he is at 
least proving that man will suffer for an ideal; if right, 
he is bearing the most powerful witness a man can bear 
for the truth. Right or wrong, Gandhi has influenced 
England more (Ill warrant) during the last twenty 
years than any other living person; he has made tender 
the consciences of millions of Britishers and has brought 
about, in large measure, the subtle change in British 
opinion about Empire. Look back at history and be 
astonished how many of the most: influential persons, 
the men who have shaped the course of history, have 
been prophets and martyrs and heretics, yes, and 
fanatics! 

“T should be proud of John if he were a sincere 
militarist—one of the many who say: “This is a dirty 
job that has to be done, and I’m not willing to sit 
back and let somebody else do my share of the killing.’ 
I know men who leave wife and family and income and 
security because they believe that thus they are pulling 
their load in the boat toward a destination that must 
be reached. I admire that, even though I believe them 
deluded. And when they fall on the battlefield, I shall 
not say that their lives are wasted; they have not died 
in vain. Many, I believe, are dying and will die in 
vain; they are those who go simply because they must, 
who go reluctantly, not believing in what they are com- 
manded to do, not strong enough to stand against the 
current. I know many such. . But the man who 
dies for an ideal or a conviction, even though I believe 
it is a mistaken ideal, for him I have admiration. He 
is not dying in vain, he is proving the most significant 

thing about Man; that Man has ‘that of God’ within 


his soul.” ‘ 
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United Nations Information Office 


This picture shows Czechoslovak children during 
a lesson at a Czechoslovak school in London. Most 
of these children, whose parents are either war workers 
or serving in the Forces, attend English schools, but 
they go to the Czechoslovak school as well to learn 
about their own country. 

Most people will recognize the right-hand photo- 
graph on the schoolroom wall as Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill of Great Britain. Many may also recog- 
nize the left-hand photograph as that of President 
Edouard Benes of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

Last month we printed on this page a picture of 
Belgian youth helping with farm work in Britain. Each 
month we shall print a picture of children of one of the 
United Nations. We hope many of you will save and 
_clip them for your Church School bulletm boards. 


The Flag 


By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


GOOD many years ago in the streets of New 
Ay Beaioet Massachusetts, you might have seen 

ladies, completely upholstered, walking upon their 
errands and bowing modestly to gentlemen holding the 
reins of spirited horses. It was in those earlier days 
that there lived in New Bedford a man whose name 
was not James G.; but James G. I shall call him to 
avoid any offense to his memory and to be able to tell 
you this perfectly true story about him. 

_ James G. was a nice little man, and like many other 
nice little men he had a big ambition. His ambition 
was to have an acting part in the annual play put on 
by the highly select Club in New Bedford. But nobody 
eyer thought of giving James G. a part. He did all 
sorts of other things as a loyal member. He sold 
tickets; he shoved furniture when scenes were shifted; 
he helped with the lights and even prompted; but it 
seemed that never was he to be asked to show his skill 
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before the footlights. And as time went on, James G.’s 
hair became thinner and his waist thicker, so that he 
would scarcely have been able to take the hero’s part, 
if it had been offered to him. 

Then wonderfully it happened. James G. was given 
a part, and a most important part, in the forthcoming 
play. . The play was a refined melodrama with a good 
deal of fighting in it—whether against Indians, British 
or Graycoats I have failed to remember; and James G.’s 


part ‘was immensely important for this reason. It 


consisted of only one short line; indeed, only two words, 
but they were the last words of the last act, and upon 
them the final curtain fell. As the last act drew to tts 
conclusion, the young hero—handsome and _battle- 
stained—occupied the centre of the stage not far re- 
moved from the beautiful girl of his choice, and there 
he made a stirring speech which ended with these 
words: “And so the Flag still flutters bravely in the 
breeze over the old home and the country of the free.” 
At that point James G. in uniform had to step forward 
smartly, salute, and cry with a ringing voice: “It does!” 
And the curtain came down. 

Well, James G. learned his part, was word-perfect 
from the start, and practiced with zeal. He not only 
attended every rehearsal, but went over his part at 
odd moments to get the right emphasis and effect. 
Walking to his office every morning, to the Unitarian 


Church on Sunday, falling asleep in bed—he st i 


the great words: “It does!” 

At last the night of the performance arrived, and 
James G. was thrilled from head to foot. He was the 
first to appear backstage at the hall where fashionable 
New Bedford was to approve its popular players. He 
was all ready dressed before the play began, although 
he had not to appear until the last minute of the final 
act. He listened nervously from the wings when the 
play began and while it went on; and it went very well. 
Laughter and tears and applause were quick and 
copious. The interest and excitement mounted. And 
then— 

James G. found himself actually on the stage, in the 
glaring light and before the cavernous darkness of the 
audience. The supreme moment came; the hero, with 
the beautiful girl in closest proximity, made his top- 
note speech: “And so the Flag still flutters bravely in 
the breeze over the old home and the country of the 
free.” Then nice little James G. in his uniform stepped 
forward, saluted, and, looking squarely out into the 
dimness of the crowded auditorium, he cried in a loud 
but rather tremulous tone: “DOES IT?” And the 
curtain had to come down on that. 

I have had a fancy that the poor ghost of James G. 
may still be haunting the scene of his sad mistake; and 
in these present days, when in many lands the peoples 


walk in terror or lie in bonds, I feel like reassuring 
And, plea 


him: “It does, James G., IT DOES!” 
God, the curtain shall never fall on that. | 


ig 


The Birthday Letter 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


(™ EE, Auntie,” said Bill, aged twelve, as we 
(Grate along the beach hunting for snail shells 
and luck stones, “I had the swellest birthday 

last week!” 

“What made it so swell?” I asked. 
you the football you wanted?” 

“You bet,” was the enthusiastic rejoinder. “Mom 
gave me the football suit and Dad the ball. Those 
were what I wanted most. ‘I had a party, too, and this 
year Mom said I could have my school gang out instead 
of just the kids around here.” 

“Who is in your gang?” I asked as we sat down on 
a rock to sort over the shells and stones. 

_ “Well,” said Bill, “there’s Mike Maloney whose 
dad is the policeman on the school beat. I like him 
cause he plays fair even if he is fresh! Then I asked 
Tony Antonelli who came here from Italy last year. 
He knows lots of games the boys play in Italy and 
his father has a hurdy-gurdy! There was a new boy in 
school, a refugee from England, so I asked him cause 
he looked so lonesome and solemn. He had a good 
time, too, and didn’t care when we said he talked funny. 
The only boy who didn’t have a good time, I guess, was 
Ben Cohen. The rest of the kids weren’t very nice to 
him because he is a Jew.” Bill clenched his fists a little 
as he said, “Mike and I had a fight this morning 
because Mike called him mean names. I told him Ben 
was just as good as the rest of us and anyway a good 
Boy Scout is tolerant—he is friends with everybody.” 

“That’s right,” I agreed as we started home. “Now 
tell me what Jim said in his last letter from Sicily.” 

Bill’s face lighted up, for his greatest pride was his 
pilot brother who was flying a bomber in Sicily. 

“Tt was a neat letter,” he said, “all about the war 
in Italy and how he has been in over 50 raids already 
and has a new medal to wear over his wings. 

“He had a furlough three weeks ago and he flew 
way back to the desert where the Sphinxes are and he 
rode a camel in the moonlight.” Bill was really excited 
now and the words fairly tumbled out of his mouth, for 
this was his favorite theme. “They went to a hotel in 
Algiers and had a great big dinner and then all the 
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“He flew back to the desert where the Sphinaes are” 


_ school. 


soldiers sang about all night until the hotelkeeper made 
them all go to bed. There were soldiers from all the 
different countries and they couldn’t even understand 
each other, but they had a swell time. When he got 
back he went into a hospital the Germans left behind 
and he found one of his pals there who had been 
wounded and was a prisoner. He told Jim they had 
treated him O. K.—just as if he had been one of their 
own pilots. Jim’s co-pilot is a boy he used to know in 
Jim says he is the best in the squadron and 
he has won the Flying Cross. His name is’ Herman 
Goldberg.” 

Bill and I grinned at each other as we went in the 
front door. “That’s a good one,” he said, “Herman 
Goldberg must be a Jew! Guess Ill hunt up Mike and 
tell him about that.” 

“Do you see now what tolerance really means, 
Bill?” I asked. ‘You bet,” was the answer, “and I’m 
going to tell Mike. He says Jim knows all. the 
answers!” . 

As I looked out the window a few minutes later 
Bill tore out of the drive on his bicycle—off to spread 
the news. 


THOSE WHO BATTLE FOR OUR CAUSE 


Almighty God, we pray Thee to join us in heart 
and mind with those who endure the battle for our 
cause. Call upon us continually to keep clean our 
aims for which we ask our brothers to fight, that in no 
vain struggle their pain and sacrifice may be spent. 
Grant that we may not shrink from the fellowship of 
hardness with those who carry our destiny into battle 
by land and sea and air. May we not lightly accept 
what they endure for us all. 

Give them the faith that by the courage of their 
bodies they shall roll back the tide of violence from the 
souls of men and hold open the gates of a better age. 
Keep in them fresh and living the ties that bind them 
to their homes; and may that heaven, which no night 
makes black, cover them with its perpetual light. And 
we pray that through tribulations and anguish, through 
death or life, through things present and things to 
come, Thou wilt hold us with them united by Thy love. 
Amen. 


Lesuiz T. PENNINGTON 


I hear my friend say, “I have lost my faith in men; 
there are none true, magnanimous, holy” meaning, all 


-the while, that I do not possess those unattainable 


virtues; but, worm as I am, this is not wise in my 
friend, and I feel simply discouraged so far as my 
relation to him is concerned. We must have infinite 
faith in each other. If we have not, we must never let 
it leak out that we have not. He erects his want of 
faith as a barrier between us. 
Henry Davin THOREAU 
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Dr. Van Loon Reports: 


In Praise of Wisdom. By Jacop Kuarz- 
xin. New York: L. B. Fischer Publish- 
ing Corporation. $3.50. 


The Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulen- 


spiegl. By Cuartes T. H. pe Coster. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Ine. 
$3.50. 


Among the many positive services the 
German and Austrian refugees have ren- 
dered our country is a tremendous im- 
provement in the beauty of the books 
we are publishing. Those boys know 
their business and they are sticklers for 
perfection, with a love for detail that was 
not quite known over here, where a book 
is either a “best seller” (in which case it 
will sell even if bound in old dishrags) 
or it isn’t (in which case you can’t give 
it away even if you throw in a pound of 
butter with every copy) . 

So when the other day I got hold of a 
volume entitled In Praise of Wisdom, I 
looked at it and said to myself, “What a 
lovely job!” and then forgot all about it, 
for the title seemed a steal of Erasmus’ 
Praise of Folly and it was full of aphor- 
isms, and at sixty-two, aphorisms have 
become - about as commonplace as 
smorgasbord must be to a Swede of my 
own age. And then one morning while 
waiting with breakfast for my wife, who 
was trying to persuade our dachshund 
that it-was time for little dogs to take a 
little walk (of course, he didn’t), I 
picked up Jacob Klatzkin’s short essays 
and aphorisms; I read one and then I 
read two and then I[ read three and then 
I took the little volume to my bedside 
where I keep my literary caviar and now 
every night I have a few modest helpings 
of the Klatzkinian wisdom just before 
I go to sleep, for that is the way one 
should partake of such a book. 

No, I shall not tell you what is in it, 
for that would spoil the fun. But if 
you want a pleasant, shrewd, wise and 
tolerant companion when you are feeling 
low and life seems to be pretty senseless, 
let Jacob Klatzkin talk to you. I know 
nothing about him except that he is a 
philosopher and psychologist and Editor 
of the Jewish encyclopaedia. He there- 
fore must be a man of profound learning, 
for unless you are that you don’t be- 
come Editor of the Jewish encyclopaedia, 
but he is also a fellow of vast wisdom and 
that is something different again and 
infinitely more important. 

And, by the way, if your taste runs 
towards beautifully illustrated books, 
ask Uncle John to send you a Christmas 
present consisting of a copy of Tyl Ulen- 
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“The Free Man” 


spiegl, just published by the Pantheon 
Publishing Company of New York and 
illustrated by Frans Masereel. Tyl 
Ulenspiegl is the great Flemish figure of 
the days when the Low Countries rebelled 
against the tyranny of Spain, and if he 
had lived today, he would be doing 
what you are doing at present—he would 
enlist and help you fight for the integrity 
of the human soul and the freedom of 
all men of good will. 
Henprik Wittem van Loon 


A Tract for the Times 


The Free Man. By Conrap RIcnter. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $1.75. 

No liberal-minded American should 
escape the experience of reading this 
slender 147-page story. The U. 5. 
Treasury Department should distribute 
it from the skies over Kansas cornfields 
and Wisconsin dairylands if they want to 
increase the sale of bonds. Here are the 
swift, sharp strokes of the bold engraver 
giving us an eighteenth century Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman. To see his sturdy 
homespun figure and unflinching eye is 
to discover what is meant by the phrase 
“the common man.” John Henner, 
marked for life by the sheriff's whiplash, 
stands before us with glorious dignity, a 
word of freedom always on ‘his lips, a 
flash of courage in his eye for fellow 
frontiersmen to catch as they grind their 
powder and train the mountain militia. 
The test of this book lies in its reception 
by your fourteen-year-old son or nephew 
who wants action in his fiction. Here 
is a story, told with crisp eloquence, of 
a man who lived without chains or in- 
sults, for whose legacy we are today 
fighting on battlefields around the planet. 
No wonder Richter is a writer’s writer. 
His style is the desperation of lesser men. 
May his inkpot and quill never fail him. 
We need his words. 


“S. HF. -. graded;, such rebellion and frustration 


Out of the Depths 


- None but the Lonely Heart. By Ricuarp 


Liewettyn. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company. $2.75. . 

Do you. want to know what a British 
gangster thinks about, the thoughts, 
motives, aspirations, fears that make 


_ him what he is? Then this novel is right 


up your alley. Here, pictured with 
vigor and power, is laid bare the inner 
self of a youth born and bred in the 
London slums, in all its heights and 
depths—principally the latter. The 
latest novel by the author of How Green 
Was My Valley is as different from its 
predecessor as the Welsh countryside dif- 
fers from an alley in Whitechapel. Writ- 
ten with savage realism, leaving nothing 
to the imagination, much of it is simply 
disgusting. Its very power makes its 
vulgarity the more repellent. To our 
mind, the’ book’s chief fault lies in the 
fact that it lacks progress, whether up 
or down. It is not a study in either 
moral development or degradation. The 
hero, Ernie Mott, is a loafer, a wastrel, 
a drifter. Driven by the wind of chance 
impulses, he has many experiences, in- 
dulges in various adventures, some harm- 
less, some criminal. He casts in his lot 
with various characters.. But it all leads 
nowhere. His story arrives at no defi- 
nite climax. At its close, he is neither 
worse nor better than he was at the 
beginning. Among many dramatic epi- 
sodes, the description of the flight 
through a London sewer is worthy of 
Victor Hugo. Dickens never did any- 
thing better than some of the character- 
izations. All the persons in the story 
come alive. But the writing of it in 
a kind of thieves’ argot renders much 
of it almost unintelligible, while the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of realism unrelieved 
leaves. the reader cold.- At least, that 
is what it did to us. 


A. RH; 


Tension Resolved 
Grand Crossing. By ALEXANDER SAxTON. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. _ 


This is the book which countless 
college students in the last decade 
wanted to write. In Grand Crossing 
Alexander Saxton has skillfully reflected 


thg problems that have beset the major- 


ity of questioning young people today. 

Many students have been thrown into 
rebellion by the contrast between the 
smug security of their college environ- 


ment and a society where millions of 


men are unemployed, hungry and de- 


tormented Michael Reed, the protagomst, 
until he had answered the penetrating 
question: “Which side are you on?” 

The conflict in Michael’s character re- 
flects the basic conflicts in our present 
society. That no considerations of per- 
sonal security or comfort could influence 
his choice of the milieu in which he felt 
he could best contribute to the solution of 
some of the evils besetting modern soci- 
ety—this is a tribute to the heroism and 
self-dedication of modern young people. 

This is no novel of “flaming youth.” 
It is a novel of the millions of young 
people in America who are now dedicat- 
ing their lives to the immediate prob- 
lem of defeating Fascism and who will 
then demand the defeat of poverty, hate, 
and discrimination. 


Status Quo? 


What to Do with Italy. By Garrano 
SALVEMINI and Grorce La Prana. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $2.75. 


Both the authors are Italian-born 
American citizens and teachers at Har- 
yard University who have been consistent 
anti-Fascists from the very start of that 
baneful reactionary political movement, 
and consequently they have frankly 
brushed aside, in the treatment of their 
subject, Olympic serenity and write like 
men with a parti pris. This however 
merely lends the book warmth and does 
not detract from scientific objectivity, 
since the authors never for once forget 
that they are scholars and not pamphlet- 
eers; all their statements are buttressed 
and substantiated by facts. The book 
is timely since it deals with a living issue. 

There is a tremendous amount of con- 
fusion created in the minds of the aver- 
age American concerning our war aims, 
which reaches a peak as regards Italy. 
The authors with matchless patience and 
meticulous care take upon themselves 
the task of clarifying the Italian prob- 
lem. This is done more than success- 
fully with the most brutal frankness at 
their command; in so doing they neces- 
sarily take to task, and pour cause, both 
the British Foreign Office and our own 
State Department, because from all 
evidences the latter ave embarked upon 
a policy of maintaining the status quo 
in Italy—or, Fascism minus Mussolini. 
Le roi est mort! Vive le roi! 

The authors divest of the halo that 
the Foreign Office and the State Depart- 
ment have placed upon them all the 
protagonists in the Italian political scene 
—King, Crown Prince, the political 
Church, repentant Fascists, and the 
whole coterie of reactionaries; and in 
this they perform a supremely dev- 
astating debunking job. Their answer to 
the annoying query, “What to do with 


_ Italy,” is: let the Italians, who are most 


§ 


concerned with the problem of their 
future destinies, have something to say 


on the matter; let us heed them, and let 


* 


us pay attention to the postulates of 


their history and civilization. 

This thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating as well as enlightening book 
should be a vade mecum for the members 
of the Foreign Office and State Depart- 
ment, and a “must” for every liberal- 
minded American citizen. 


T. pe. L: 


A Russian Diary 


Twelve Months that Changed the World. 
By Larry Lesurur. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. $3.00. 


Of the many books by newspaper cor- 
respondents who have reported on Rus- 
sia at war, this is one of the best. Its 
refreshing human warmth is probably 
due to the fact that Mr. Lesueur seems 
to have spent less time playing poker 
and more time making friends with in- 
dividual Russians than some of his fel- 
low correspondents. The book, in diary 
form, is a good reporting job, not a piece 
of profound writing; it does give an en- 
grossing picture of life in Moscow during 
a crucial period of the war. And the 
last entry in the diary, made in New 
York, deserves especially thoughtful 
reading. 


BePaks 


A True-to-Life Story 


Martin and Judy, Volume III. 
Verna Hiris. Boston: 
Press, Inc. $1.50. 


What one mother said of the earlier 
books in this series expresses perfectly 
the basic appeal of this latest volume: 
the stories are “about things which 
really matter to a child. Most story- 
books for children are about things of 
no consequence.” Children love these 
tales, and it is surprising how much the 
books can teach adults who read them 
to their children! Perhaps the parents 
of Martin and Judy are, for the sake of 
more important emphases, a bit unreal 
in their unfailing ability to handle wisely 


By 


The Beacon 


* the problems and questionings of their 


children. Somehow they, unlike most of 
us, show none of the annoyance, or 
impatience, or fatigue which keep us 
short of our ideals in our relationships at 
home. But I for one want to follow out 
many of their ideas, for I have been 
reminded through their activities of what 
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such things as a look at the church 
organ, a careful study of an earthworm 
eating dirt, games of pretend, and special 
family ceremonies can mean to children. 

This book does not discuss religion as 
such, but it teaches religious principles 
in the only way a child can understand 
them. There is both entertainment and 
profit for the child who lives through 
with Martin the ecstasy he experiences 
in helping to find himself when he is lost, ' 
or who with Martin and Judy faces the 
disappointment of-a wind which blows 
boats away and a rain which spoils a 
picnic, and who recognizes, as they 
finally did, the impossibility of control- 
lng the wind and the rain to accom- 
modate one’s own selfish plans. There 
is a lesson in psychology and friendship 
in the story about the new boy at school 
who fought because he was afraid. 

This book is not preachy; it is just a 
true-to-life story of a typical little boy 
and girl who are still satisfied to explain 
the complicated mechanisms of the 
human body and the powers in the 
universe which they feel but cannot 
understand, by one term — “wonder 
parts,” and who can naively say, as 
Martin did: “Um glad I can think. And 
when I get big, U'll know everything, 
won’t I, Mother?” 

V. F. McG. 


Saul of Tarsus 


The Apostle. By SHotem Ascu. Trans- 
lated by Mauricr Samus. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Several years ago, Sholem Asch gave 
the world his novel The Nazarene, 
widely hailed as a great fiction-portrait 
of the Master. Now the author has 
duplicated his feat by his publication 
of The Apostle, a novel based on the 
life of Saint Paul. 

The genius of Sholem Asch appears 
at its best in this powerful picture of 
the Mediterranean world of the first 
century A. D. Against this background 
he projects his portrait of the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. There are unforget- 
table scenes of life in the great cities 
of that day, magnificent descriptions of 
contemporary political, economic, social 
and religious mores, but these ~are 
dwarfed by the impetuous personality 
of the great Apostle—whom we here 
meet in the company of those familiar 
men and women of Acts and the Epis- 
tles, and whose strangely fascinating 
figure completely dominates these pages. 

Asch has done a marvelous bit of 
characterization in this study of Paul, 
whose soul can rise to such heights of 
ecstasy, fall to such depths of despair 
and, at the close of his tumultuous life, 
find so glorious a consummation in 
martyrdom. We shall have to wait long 
before another writer gives so moving 
an account of the early church, of its 
conflicts and victories, and creates so 
convincing a story centering about one 
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of the most baffling characters of reli- 
gious history. For we have here, as the 
hero and protagonist of these chapters, 
Saul-Paul, the Jew-Christian, the Phar- 
isee-Apostle. He is the Messianist who 
does not hesitate to set his subjective 
experience of the “Damascus road” above 
the experience of actual fellowship with 
the Master, upon which the early dis- 
ciples based their mission and authority; 
he is the Jew, the self-conscious Pharisee 
who, while refusing to exact obedience 
to the Torah from the Gentile converts 
to the new. sect, for himself assumes all 
the obligations of the Law, and in his 
last hour of martyrdom finds only one 
expression for his faith and hope—Israel’s 
“Sh’ma.” 

That Asch, nurtured on and raised in 
the Jewish tradition, could so completely 
grasp and so sympathetically under- 
stand the strange dual nature of the per- 
sonality of Paul is nothing short of 
remarkable, and that he could weave 
this understanding and sympathy into 
the pattern of so grand a novel again 
praves him a unique and superior artist 
among contemporary writers. 

The readers of The Apostle will have 
more than enjoyment and _ entertain- 
ment.. They will find in these pages in- 
spiration and spiritual experience of the 
highest quality. 

Kart M. Caworowsky 


Tables Yet Unbroken 


The Bible Is Human. 
New York: 
$2.50. 

No teacher in our Unitarian schools of 
religion ought to teach the Bible without 
first coming to grips with this book. 
Moreover, the book will be a tremendous 
help in interpreting contemporary world 
events. The old prophets come alive, 
step right out of the past and point an 
accusing finger at us. The very first 
words of the introduction state the pur- 
port of the book: ‘The tremendous im- 
portance of God today, as revealed in 
the secular history of Israel, is the fun- 
damental theme of this book.” 

What Mr. Wallis tries to set forth is 


By Louis WaAuuIs. 
Columbia University Press. 


the principle that a law of cause and 
effect operates in all history, even as in 
the purely physical realm. The “cause” 
is the ever growing moral and ethical 
awareness in those whom we choose to 
call prophets. It was these sensitive 
souls who became the dynamic forces 
by which a nation was shaped, rescued 
and reshaped again. Thus, religion ceases 
to be a luxury and becomes a terrible 
necessity. When we come to write the 
peace I wish every member of the con- 
clave could be compelled to read this 
book. W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 
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Watchwords of Liberty: A Pageant of 
American Quotations. Edited by Rosert 
Lawson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. $2.00. 

Handsomely printed, lavishly _ illus- 
trated, timely and impressive, this 1s 
just the book to give a growing boy or 
girl. Arranged .in chronological order, 
here are fifty familiar sayings covering 
our entire national history from Ply- 
mouth Rock to the present day. The 
history of each quotation, who said it, 
when it was said, the situation that 
inspired it, is stated in simple, straight- 
forward English. Elders, no less than 
youngsters, will-find it interesting. We 


did. AS Reon 


Preaching the Word of God. By Morcan 
Purips Noyes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This sixty-sixth volume of the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching measures up well 
with its predecessors. The author, a 
Presbyterian minister, is remembered 
for his compilation of a book of prayers 
which is one of the best of its kind. 
Although in this series of homiletical 
addresses his theological background is 
manifest, it is not unpleasantly so. Em- 
ploying language refreshingly simple, he 
explains the basic principles of success- 
ful preaching with force and courage. 


Not the least part of his work’s value 
consists in the wealth of fresh illustra- 
tions he uses to drive his lessons home. 
They indicate the help and inspiration 
a religious leader can derive from a 
catholic knowledge of modern literature. 
biography, fiction, drama and poetry. 
These lectures bear eloquent witness to 
the function of the pulpit in the life of 
present-day America. A Re ke 


Christian Bases of World Order: The 
Merrick Lectures for 1943. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


A part of a Conference on Christian 
Bases of World Order at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, these 
lectures constituted the basis for dis- 
cussion groups in which more than three 
hundred church leaders participated. 
The authors are Henry A. Wallace, 
Francis J. McConnell, Willis J. King. 
Edgar S. Brightman, Umphrey Lee, G. 
Baez-Camargo, John 8B. Condliffe, 
Bjarne Braatoy, Vera Micheles Dean, 
Carter Goodrich, Charles-Edward A. 
Winslow, Reinhold Schairer. 

The particular conviction which moves 
the authors to unity of aim is that in 
place of the ideology of Tokio and 
Berlin there must be set the ethic of the 
worth of the individual man. Reading 
this hook will dispel any fear that we 
may have about the apathy of the church 
toward the future. 

W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


A Design for Living. By Harris Exxiorr 
Krk. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25. 

For more than forty years, Dr. Kirk 
has been minister of the Franklin St. 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. A 
man of vision, a gifted preacher, a clear 
and logical thinker, he is one of the 
outstanding figures in American ortho- 
doxy. His latest volume offers a care-. 
fully constructed explanation of the- 
, philosophic bases of present-day ortho- 
* doxy. Granting its premises, it could. 
scarcely have been better done. 
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Prepare for the Postwar World! 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND ITS PLACE IN 
- 1918-1943 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 


and LOUIS M. HACKER 


622 pages... $3.25.. 


. Postage Paid 


Here is a book written by fourteen experts in history and public 


affairs to increase the international knowledge and understanding of 
every American who desires to live effectively. in the postwar world. 


The account of the events between the shot at Sarajevo in 1914 


and the surrender of Italy in 1943 shows us, as Americans, where we 
have succeeded and where we have failed in our world relationships. 


It points out.to us the path we must take in world cooperation for 
maintaining a lasting peace when this war is over. 


Send your order (accompanied by check) direct to 


_D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
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From ‘‘Growing Bigger.'’ By permission of the Beacon Press 


CHRISTMAS PREPARATIONS--- 1943 


By ERNEST W. KUEBLER, Director, Division of Education 


(CELEBRATING Christmas is going to 
be difficult this year. With so 
many fathers and brothers far away at 
battle fronts and others in the family 
working long hours at essential home 
front work the good old-fashioned family 
and church festivities will be impossible 
for some and difficult for many. There 
will be fewer gifts and less time for the 
friendly customs. Because of restricted 
travel the family circle will be smaller. 
In spite of all these things we know that 
the Christmas of 1943 will have more 
real spirit in it than ever before. 
Wherever men and women of good will 
are found, Christmas comes again to 
answer a very fundamental longing and 
to fill a deep-seated need. A child is at 
the center of this most joyous of church 
holy days and all of us require such a 
special occasion to renew our solemn 
obligation for the spiritual nurture of our 
own children and all the children of men. 
The true meaning of this season must not 
- be crowded out of our lives even though 
we are at war. “The place where men 
meet to seek the highest” need not be 
holier ground than any other, but it is 
proper that the place be dedicated to 
some special purpose in order that life 
itself may be made more meaningful 
thereby. Just so, when we give ourselves 
to keeping Christmas, we may be no 
more loving or sharing than at other 
times; but unless some time is set apart 
for this special object of our living, the 
daily round of work and strain all force 
such fierce competition on our attention 
that the highest which Christmas brings 
may well be crowded out of our lives. 
We must keep Christmas this year! This 
_ festival dedicated to parental love and 
sharing comes with new meaning as we 


see unlimited opportunity of extending 
our love to all who, like children, are 


- weak and dependent, to the oppressed 
a 


who are found in near anid far places of 
the earth. 

In our own land and over the sea we 
already know the price being paid for 
the neglect of children. Parents will use 
this joyous season to give their children 
happiness and as much security as the 
strife-torn world permits. In our homes 
let this be a time to sing together, to 
read aloud in the family group and to 
play games. Where is there a more cer- 
tain way to cleanse the spirit of our 
family from the uncertainty, the hate 
and the strife about us than by whole- 
hearted participation in the vivid 
imagery and the loving care of the 
Christmas season? All of us, young and 
old, need the refreshing flow of enthu- 
siasm for the simple and wonderful 
things which come with Christmas. 
Many who know the blessing Christmas 
brings will pray: 


My God, I thank thee who hast 
made 

The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 

Beauty and light; 

So many glorious things are here, 

Noble and right. 


1 thank thee, too, that thou hast 
made 

Joy to abound; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 

Circling us round; 

That in the darkest spot on earth 

Some love is found. Amen. 


The wider implications of friendship 
and world brotherhood can easily be 
made a part of our Christmas this year. 
To many this is the birthday of the 
Prince of Peace. When we think of the 
peace to come with its long-time needs 
for reconstruction and reconciliation we 
realize that eur boys and girls must be 


prepared to think and act as members 
of a world society. In our discussions 
and pageants we can emphasize the ethi- 
cal and spiritual principles of brother- 
hood that Jesus taught. Christmas 
would not be the Christmas we know 
were it not for the customs and folklore 
from many lands and races which we 
have adapted to make our celebration 
rich and gay. Our use, year after year, 
of Christmas music, pictures and cus- 
toms of many peoples cannot fail to 
remind us of our great heritage of 
brotherhood. Especially this year when 
we hate with a righteous conviction the 
war lords of the enemy, we will want to. 
make certain that our children are re- 
minded that the children of Germany 
and Japan are our brothers and that 
their forefathers gave us much that 
makes our Christmas have meaning. 
The Christmas Bulletin of the Division 
of Education will bring to church and 
home many suggestions on the 1943 
Christmas theme. It will include a new 
pageant, “The Children of the Nations 
at Bethlehem.” Again, there will be: 
arranged a project of sending gift boxes 
to the children in War Relocation 
Centers. In the home we can begin now 
to read what boys and girls are doing 
about Christmas in distant lands. “Light 
the Candles,”* an annotated and illus~ 
trated book list of Christmas stories, is 
by far the best prepared selection now 
available. Children’s Games from Many 
Lands * will make the holiday party take 
on new brotherhood significance. Minis- 
ters and Church School superintendents. 
will receive this bulletin and it is avail- 
able to others upon request, 
*Boston (264 Boylston St.): The 
Horn Book Magazine. $ .25. 
*New York: Friendship Press, Inc. 
$1.00. : 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


This review, written by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Dexter, Associate Commissioner for Europe, is especially ad- 
dressed by the Unitarian Service Committee to our young men and women in the service who may be 
interested in knowing some of the high lights in the history of our refugee relief work. ~ 


The activities of the Unitarian Service 
Committee actually started following the 
Munich Pact. Ever since 1918, Uni- 
tarians in the United States and Great 
Britain have had close ties with Czecho- 
slovakia. After Munich, word came to 
America that there was great suffering 
among the Czechs expelled from the 
Sudetenland. American Unitarians, much 
disturbed by this news, felt that some- 
thing should be done to help. 

The Unitarians first consulted with the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, 
which had done relief work in Europe 
since the war of 1914-18. As a result of 
this collaboration, in October, 1938, 
Richard Wood of the American Friends, 
and Dr. Robert C. Dexter—who had 
previously . traveled extensively in 
Czechoslovakia in 1937 and again in the 
summer of 1938—flew to London and 
then on to Prague to make a joint study 
of the situation. 

They soon found the need had not 
been exaggerated, and before returning 
home drew up a plan of action that was 
approved by the Czechoslovakian Red 
Cross and the British relief agencies 
functioning there. This plan called for 
American personnel to help resettle the 
expatriated Czechs in what remained of 
their country. A commission was there- 
upon set up known as The Commission 
for Service in Czechoslovakia, composed 
of both Unitarians and Friends but with 
the understanding that the Unitarians 
would furnish money and the overseas 
personnel while the Friends would aid 
with advice based on their experience in 
such activities. 

While Mr. Wood and Mr. Dexter were 
abroad, a fund of approximately $250,000 
was raised in America for relief in 
Czechoslovakia by another committee, 
headed by Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University. As this 
money was all to be used for relief and 
nothing was available for administration, 
Dr. Dexter made arrangements with the 
Butler Committee for the money to be 
administered by the Unitarian commis- 
sioners. 

In January, 1939, Rev. and Mrs. 
Waitstill Sharp were sent as the first 
Unitarian commissioners to Czechoslo- 
vakia, where they were received warmly 
by both the Czech people and the 
government. They worked at the task 
of relief and resettlement until March 15, 
1939, when the Germans occupied the 
whole country. During this time they 
had become convinced that for many 
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leading Czechs the only safety lay in 
emigration, and so, even before the Ger- 
man occupation, they had been active in 
getting out a large number of such peo- 
ple, working in close co-operation with 
the Lord Mayor’s Committee from Eng- 
land. 

After the German occupation the en- 
tire program was changed and from then 
until mid-August, 1939, when they were 
finally obliged to leave the country, the 
Sharps did everything possible to help 
to safety those people wanted by the 
Germans. In this way something like 
1500 were sent all over the globe—to 
England where many were received by 
British Unitarians, to Sweden, Poland, 
America, Canada and elsewhere. As a 
result of this task, the Unitarians won 
the gratitude of the Czech people and 
Dr. and Mrs. Dexter and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sharp were awarded a decoration by the 
Czech Government in exile. 


most outstanding achievement was in 
connection with the liberation of some 
1200 Czech prisoners in Hungary. 

They returned to the United States 
just 10 days before the attack on Hol- 
land, bringing back plans for establish- 
ing a Unitarian Service Committee of- 
fice in Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp agreed 
to go there to take charge but, on the 
very day they were to sail, Paris fell. 

Nevertheless, the Committee did not 
allow itself to be discouraged and only 
a few days later the Sharps flew from 
New York to Lisbon. They arrived 
there just as the horde of refugees from 
all over Europe poured into the city. The 
Jewish Committees from France had mi- 
grated to Lisbon and arrived about this 
same time but there was no agency to 
care for Christian refugees. 

The Sharps immediately set to work 
on the same lines they had used in 
Czechoslovakia; they gave particular at- 


Mrs. Dexter (left) and Dr. Joy (extreme right) have a breakfast conference with 


Klaus Dohrn and Frederick Berkenhof, two of the refugees who have helped on 
the Lisbon staff 


With the outbreak of the second World 
War, American Unitarians were con- 
vinced that, although their work in 
Czechoslovakia was stopped, there must 
be need for work of similar character 
elsewhere. When it proved impossible to 
find out through correspondence what 
was the best place to establish head- 
quarters, Dr. and Mrs. Dexter, in Jan- 


uary, 1940, sailed for Europe to make a> 


firsthand study of the situation. Their 


‘tention to those outstanding citizens in 


danger because of their work and belief 
in democratic institutions and freedom. 
The American Friends’ Service Commit- 
tee established an office in Lisbon in the 
summer of 1941 and this, with the Amer- 


ican Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, made three American relief agencies — 


then working there. 


The Sharps had not forgotten the 


needs of France, however. After start- 


ing the work in Lisbon, they went to 
what was then unoccupied France, taking 
with them a large consignment of milk 
for children, one of the first such allot- 
ments to reach that unhappy land. After 
Mr. Sharp had returned to Lisbon, Mrs. 
Sharp stayed on in Marseilles until: De- 
cember, when by dint of great effort she 
was able to bring out with her the first 
group of children, of many nationalities 
and religions, to go from France to 
America. 

When Mr. Sharp had to return to the 
United States in October, 1940, Dr. 
Charles Joy succeeded him. As Director 
of the work in Europe, he divided his 
time between France and Portugal, se- 
curing the services of Mr. and Mrs. Noel 
Field as resident directors in France. In 
the summer of 1942, Dr. Joy returned to 
the Boston office and his place abroad 
was taken by Dr. Dexter with Mrs. 
Dexter as assistant. 

To return to the office in Marseilles in 
1940—by agreement among the various 
relief agencies operating in unoccupied 
France at this time, medical care for the 
refugees became the special function of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Field developed clinics in the 
refugee colonies and medical and nursing 
services in the internment camps. Doc- 
tors in charge of the local units were 
chiefly French, with French and refugee 
assistants. 

While carrying on their invaluable 
work of healing and relief, some of the 
doctors found time to make a scientific 
study of the treatment of malnutrition. 
Fortunately this study, sent to the United 
States shortly before the rupture of rela- 
tions in 1942, has since been published 
here in the original French and is now 
awaiting publication in English. This 
survey is regarded by the several Amer- 
ican physicians and scientific men who 
have already seen it as a real contribu- 
tion to this vital subject. 

Besides continuing emigration and as- 
sistance in Lisbon on the general lines 
already established by the Sharps, Dr. 
Joy set up a recreation center for the 
benefit of American sailors. - For some 
time an American Coast Guard cutter 
was stationed in Lisbon harbor and this 
center was greatly appreciated both -by 
the sailors and by the American author- 
ities. 

Portugal has always regarded itself as 
a country of transit only, and as re- 
quirements for residence visas every- 
where became more and more strict and 
complicated, it was soon evident that no 
country would welcome any considerable 
number of refugees. Consequently many 
of the‘exiles who had fled to Portugal in 
1940 were unable to leave and it became 
more and more difficult for refugees to 
enter the country. 

As time went on the Unitarians, in 
common with other committees in Lis- 
bon, found that although fewer people 
crowded their office they were no less 
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Refugee children pose for Mrs. Dexter 
with a native of Portugal 


busy, for every case meant more work. 
Moreover, the uncertainty and enforced 
idleness in which the refugees must live 
soon exhausted what money they had 
and sometimes even their courage. So, 
as emigration became more difficult, the 
fmnancial and moral aid to persons 
obliged to wait in Portugal assumed 
greater proportions. 

In the summer of 1941, the Portu- 
guese authorities established a residence 
forcée at Caldas da Rainha, outside 
Lisbon, to which most refugees were sent. 
Life here was not harsh but it was re- 
stricted; no one was allowed to work or 
to go outside the town limits without 
special permission, which became in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. 

The refugees in Caldas had come into 
the country legally, but had been un- 
able to leave in the time expected. An- 
other group, which increased as time 
went on, had entered the country ille- 
gally—without a Portuguese transit visa, 
sometimes without any papers at all— 
over the mountain trails by night. If 
these were found, they were at first sim- 
ply thrown into prison, but towards the 
end of 1942 a second residence forcée was 
established for their benefit at Ericeira, 
a former seaside resort. Prisoners against 
whom the police had no charge except 
their lack of proper papers were sent 
here if a committee guaranteed to sup- 
port them and to work for their ultimate 
emigration. 

In both Caldas and Ericeira, branch 
offices were established in charge of refu- 
gee members of the Unitarian staff. They 
were equipped with libraries and other 
facilities; knitting groups, classes in Eng- 
lish and other subjects were organized, 
and occasional parties were held. These 
offices served not only those refugees 
who looked to the Unitarian Service 
Committee for their support but many 
others besides. 

The rupture of relations with France 
in November, 1942, brought an abrupt 
change in our work but did not diminish 
it. Arrangements had already been made 
that, if the American staff had to leave, 


the medical work at Marseilles could be 
carried on under French auspices, and 
assurance has been received through the 
International Red Cross that the Uni- 
tarian service of healing is still func- 
tioning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Field had planned in 
any event to start an office in Geneva 
to aid the Swiss in caring for the thou- 
sands of refugees there. The day be- 
fore the Germans entered they slipped 
out of Marseilles, and ever since then 
have been hard at work in charge of 
the Unitarian office in Geneva. With 
Switzerland completely surrounded by 
Axis-occupied territory, direct  corre- 
spondence with the United States be- 
came impossible. It has been maintained 
under difficulties through our Lisbon of- 
fice, which has acted as a forwarding 
center not only for the Fields but also 
for representatives of many other organi- 
zations. 

Although the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was started, as its name indi- 
cates, by American Unitarians, its op- 
portunities for usefulness have been 
vastly increased by generous help from 
many other groups. A considerable part 
of the cost of maintaining the medical 
work in France was borne by the Amer- 
ican Jomt Distribution Committee. The 
Congregational Christian Committee for 
War Victims and Services also shared 
in supporting the French work for a 
number of.months and more recently 
sent Dr. Grobel at its own expense to 
help in the Lisbon office. 

The Lisbon office has been recognized 
as the representative of the Central 
Bureau for Relief of Evangelical 
Churches, the World Alliance for 
Friendship through the Churches, the 
Jomt Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
the American Association of University 
Women, the American Friends of 
Czechoslovakia, the American Friends of 
Yugoslavia, and a number of other Am- 
erican groups, all of whom have con- 
tributed to its funds. 

In order to co-ordinate the work more 
closely, in the summer of 1943 the Serv- 
ice Committee united with the Inter- 
national Rescue and Relief Committee 
and the American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees, to form Refugee Relief 
Trustees, Inc. It is through Refugee 
Relief Trustees that the Service Com- 
mittee—for its refugee relief program 
only—participates in the National War 
Fund. 

Any relief organization can help only 
a very small proportion of the people 
who are suffering now. It is a satis- 
faction to those who work in the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee that they have 
been able to help a wide variety of peo- 
ple of all religions and nationalities, 
many of them of outstanding ability. 
These and many others whom we have 
thus known are now playing their part 
in the countries to which they have 
been able to escape. 
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News of the Churches 


Dayton, Onto. Services of rededica- 
tion were conducted at the Unitarian 
Church early in September to mark the 
successful completion of a rebuilding and 
redecorating project following a roof fire 
that took place the day after Easter 
Sunday. The ancients used fire to cau- 
terize their wounds and the members 
of the Unitarian church used their mis- 
fortune to bring about a definite im- 
provement in many parts of the building. 
Wood logs have replaced gas logs in the 
fireplace and some of the young people 
have organized a Fireside Club to enjoy 
this feature. The church school is able 
to expand and new classes have been 
added. Today the church is an arrest- 
ing reminder to the community of the 
virility of Unitarian faith. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese preached the 
sermon on Rededication Sunday and 
acted for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in giving his charge to the min- 
ister and congregation. The minister, 
Rey. Harold P. Marley, reminded the 
group of the original dedication service 
in 1914, when under the leadership of 
Troward H. Marshall the church as- 
sumed “service to the community” as its 
chief purpose. “A cordial invitation is 
extended to the public to make use of 
the building in every possible way. All 
the facilities of the church plant are 
available for community use,’ was the 
aim of the church then—it was reiterated 
as its purpose today. 

On the Friday preceding the Re-dedi- 
cation there was an Open House when 
visitors were given the opportunity to 
see how the $10,000 had been spent. New 
furniture in the chancel, new rugs on 
the center aisle, new hymnbooks—H ymns 
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of the Spirit—and light fixtures were 
duly admired. The Hammond organ, 
which was only slightly damaged, has 
been equipped with a record player, so 
that recorded music can be reproduced 
on the fine organ’ speaker. 

A tradition of the church is an Open 
Forum which has served the larger com- 
munity for many years. The fall pro- 
gram opened with a discussion of the 
race question. Sharing the program with 
Dr. Reese was Dr. James H. Robinson 
of Wilberforce University. Seventy-five 
people listened to the speakers and many 
jomed in the discussion, including the 
Negroes in the audience. 


New York Crry, N.Y. Sunday morn- 
ing services of the Community Church, 
of which Dr. John Haynes Holmes is 
minister, are held at the Town Hall, on 
West 43rd Street. Other meetings and 
the church offices are in the New Center, 
40 East 35th Street. The new Memo- 
rial Chapel at the Church Center, so long 
in preparation, has at last been com- 
pleted and was formally dedicated at a 
special service on Sunday, October 31, 
at 4 p. m. Dr. Holmes conducted the 
service and gave the address. A hymn 
written for the occasion was sung and the 
names of the donors announced. 

A series of lectures is being given at 
the Church Center Tuesday evenings on 
the subject, “The World of ‘Tomorrow: 
Our Far Eastern Neighbors.” Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work opened the series 
on October 19. 

Dr. Holmes gives drama reviews on 
third Wednesday evenings and book re- 
views on fourth Wednesday evenings. On 


October 27 he discussed Howard Fas%’s 
Citizen Tom Paine. Mr. R. §. Roper, a 
lifelong student of Paine’s life and writ- 
ings, joined Dr. Holmes in presenting this 
controversial book. Admission fee to the 
reviews is 30 cents, for the benefit of the 
church’s work. 


RostinpaLe, Mass. The new chancel 


_ in the Unitarian Church, completed this 


summer, was dedicated on September 19. 
Several ministers participated in the 
special services: Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
regional director for the New England 
states; Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston; Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
West Roxbury; Rev. Harold $. Camp- 
bell, Roslindale Baptist Church; and 
Rey. George A. Riley, the minister. 


Toronto, Onrarto. Anniversary Sun- 
day will be observed in the First Uni- 
tarian Congregation on November 21. 
Dr. James C. Hodgins, the minister, 
who has recently resigned, will preach 
the 98th anniversary sermon. Rev. 
William P. Jenkins of Walpole, N. H., 
has recently accepted a unanimous call 
to the church. He will also preach 
on Sunday evenings in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Hamilton, Ont., 
thus assuring the continuance of this 
Society. 

Prior to his coming, a number of dis- 
tinguished men have filled the pulpit. 
The preachers for November are as fol- 
lows: Rev. Harold Toy, formerly of 
the United Church of Canada, now as- 
sisting the local Quakers; Rev. C. E. 
Sileox of the Social Service Department 
of the United Church of Canada; and 
Dr. E. A. Corbett, secretary of the 
Adult Education Association of Canada. 


San Fernanpo Vauuey, Cauir. During 
the summer, the group which has been 
meeting under the leadership of Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard held several meetings 
for organization. Committees on name, 
constitution, nominations and budget 
were at work between meetings of the 
entire group. On Sunday, September 
19, a constitution was adopted, calling 
for affiliation and co-operation with the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist Church in America, and for 
immediate beginning of regular contri- — 
bution to the funds of both denomina- 
tions. 

The group had first been called 
together as the United Liberal Church, 
a name chosen by Dr. Shepard as a 
temporary title. After careful study of 
the attitudes and wishes of the mem- 


_ bers, the name finally unanimously and 


enthusiastically adopted is’ The People’s 
Church of San Fernando Valley. 
The Women’s Alliance of 20 members — 
is affiliated with the women’s organiza-— 
tions of both denominations, will pay 


full dues to both and carry on ae a4 


activities of both. 
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Dr. Shepard, the minister, is director 
of the Valley’s Town Meeting of the 
Van Nuys Adult Center. The Town 
“Meeting is the direct result of activities 
of a small forum group of The People’s 
Church, led by Attorney Victor Wilson. 


Taunton, Mass. The First Parish 
Church, the eleventh in New England 
and the first organized in Bristol County 
(1637) is engaged in considerable re- 
decorating and refurnishing. The Church 
auditorium has just been done over and 
the first service in it since June 20 was 
held October 17. Services have been 
held in the parish house. 

The Young Married Couples’ Club, 
numbering 42 couples, has contracted 
for a heavy blue movable curtain for 
the stage in the parish room, The Al- 
liance is refurnishing the minister’s room 
and the chapel, and the Junior Alliance 
the reception room. 

The Unitarian Youth group, number- 
ing 28 boys and girls, has its year’s pro- 
gram centered around the slogan “Know 
Your City.” The group will visit gov- 
ernmental and charity agencies and be 
addressed by outstanding men and 
women of the community. 

_ The church service flag carries 44 stars. 
“Think on These Things” has been sent 
to all members in the service. The First 
Parish News, a monthly news sheet for 
members and friends, is mailed to them 
regularly. Each issue carries portions of 


letters from those in the various serv- © 


ices. Christmas gifts will be sent them 
this year, as last. 

Plans are being made for the church 
family Christmas Festival which for 
more than 100 years has been held an- 
nually on Christmas Eve, always taxing 
the dining room’s seating capacity of 
three hundred and fifty. 

The church plays host to English 
service men coming from Old Taunton 
and Somersetshire, who are for a time 
at Camp Myles Standish and other 
military posts. 

The church keeps in touch with Mary 

~ Street Chapel (Unitarian), Taunton, 
England. In 1937 Rev. John W. Lee, 
minister of the Chapel, came to this 
country to return a visit made the pre- 
vious year by Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Cross. Children of the two churches 
exchange letters. Charles H. Goodland, 
mayor of Old Taunton and president 
of the Chapel Society, visited the new 
Taunton church four years ago, and 
writes regularly. In his last letter he 
says: “You have been in our minds, 
particularly at the beginning of the 
month when we flew our Defendamus 
Flag on our city’s flagpole and sent your 
mayor a cable of good wishes on your 
city’s anniversary day. .. . There has 
_been the delight of meeting persons 
_ from the U.S.A. So friendly they are. 
Chief among them is Miss Madeline Tol- 
man of your congregation, who attends 
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. ward a New World.” 


our church services when she is off duty, 
and several officers from Maine. . . It 
is simply splendid the way your forces 
and ours are working together on the 
war fronts. It is causing us to take a 
greater interest in each other’s affairs. 
I read the commentaries from the U.S.A. 
more carefully than used to be the 
case. . . . We must work together as 
elosely after the war.” 

The Sewing Society has begun a heavy 
year’s work for the Red Cross and the 
British War Relief. 


Omana, Nepraska. The First Uni- 
tarian Church celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of the dedication of its building 
on September 26 with special services. 
Guest minister was Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
whose sermon subject was “Trends To- 
The organ selec- 
tions and vocal numbers were the same 
as those used in the dedication service. 
Mrs. Hazel Smith Eldridge, who was 
soloist on that occasion 25 years ago, 
came from Chicago to participate in the 
service. 

Some months ago, Mrs. B. W. Capen 
of Dedham, Mass., a former member 
of the church and wife of the chairman 
of the building committee in 1918, sent 
a series of pictures showing the various 
stages of building construction and also 
the laying of the cornerstone. These 
pictures were on exhibition in the vesti- 
bule. 

The minister, Rev. Robert S. Miller, 
reports that the Membership Books for 
the past 25 years show more than 600 
names. “Omaha is situated on a trans- 
continental highway, and many come to 
it who remain but a short time; if, in 
light of that fact, we review our local 
church history, we sense deeply the fact 
that this church has touched the lives of 
a great many people, and its influence 
reaches far beyond our power to 
measure.” 


Mizron, Mass. On October 3 the 
Children’s Church and Chapel of The 
First Parish resumed services. A simple 
memorial was unveiled in the Children’s 
Church. Inscribed upon it are only 
these words: “To Dorothy Pomeroy 
whose dream became this little Church.” 
The tablet was designed and wrought by 
William Putnam, architect of the church. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, wife of the minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, was the in- 
spired founder and leader of the Chil- 
dren’s Church, which is unique in its 
conception and development. 


Boston, Mass., Kine’s Cuaret. The 
30th season of Noon Day services opened 
on Tuesday, October 5. Preachers for 
November will be: November 2 to 5, Dr. 
Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, Yale Univer- 
sity; November 9 to 12, Dr. Theodore 
P. Ferris, Trinity Church, Boston; No- 
vember 16 to 19, Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
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Community Church, Summit, N. J.; No- 


vember 23 to 26, Rev. Mark B. Strick- 
Jand, First Congregational Church, 
Stoneham, Mass.; Thanksgiving Day, 
10 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins, the min- 
ister, 


Wayuanp, Mass. A church school 
project which has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Division of Education of 
the American Unitarian Association is 
that carried on by the school in The 
First Parish under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles Moore, Jr. Last year the Divi- 
sion promoted a Christmas gift project 
for children in Japanese Relocation Cen- 
ters. The follow-through under Mrs. 
Moore’s direction was particularly ef- 
fective. A November collection of the 
school amounting to $4.52 was allo- 
cated for the gifts. From each class 
one child volunteered to accompany a 
leader to the stores to purchase gifts. 
With the thought in mind: “What would 
I like to give to a good friend about 
my age?” each child purchased two 
presents. The following Sunday the 
whole school viewed them and _ helped 
to wrap them. Accompanying the box 
of gifts to the Center at Poston, Ariz., 
went a letter from Mrs. Moore describing 
what had been done and including a list 
of some of the names of the Wayland 
church school children. In March a 
most appreciative letter was received 
from the Japanese manager of Block No. 
60 where the gifts had been distributed, 
as well as six letters from the new Japa- 
nese friends. These had been painstak- 
ingly written during school hours under 
the supervision of the school principal, 
and were friendly and cheerful. Several 
of the Wayland children replied: 

Mrs. Moore also reports the partial 
adoption of a Chinese war orphan. 
Through the United China Relief, the 
Unitarian Service Committee and the 
Friends’ Service Committee, she and 
the teachers sought the name and the 
picture of a real Chinese child. Finally, 
through the Chinese Women’s Relief As- 
sociation of New York, one was adopted. 
In June before church school closed a 
service was held at which the picture 
of the Chinese child was shown and a 
donation of $25 was made. This fall 
the school opened with a Chinese pro- 
gram at which Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
S. Chen of Cambridge and their little 
girl, formerly of Honolulu, told about 
the life of a Chinese child. They brought 
a Chinese exhibit and slides and their 
little girl wore her native costume. This 
program took place in the church at 
the regular service and was open to the 
families of the children and to adults 
and children of the other churches in 
Wayland. “In this way,” reports Mrs. 
Moore, “we hope a more real Eastern 
background will be formed for us against 
which we and our new-found Chinese 
friend may grow in understanding and 
fellowship.” 
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Lr. Cot. Assor PrtTerson, formerly 
minister of the First Parish in Brookline, 
Mass., who has been Station Hospital 
Chaplain at Camp Edwards, Mass., 
since November, 1941, has been named 
Camp Chaplain. Stationed at this camp 
since Jan., 1941, when he was called to 
active duty with the 26th Infantry, 
Col. Peterson has served as Chaplain of 
Yankee Division Headquarters, 388th 
Field Artillery and 501st Coast Artillery. 


Mrs. A. E. von Sritui, wife of the 
minister in The First Unitarian Church, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has joined the 
WACS and is training at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


JonaTHan A. Noyes, president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dallas, Tex., and president of 
the Southwestern Unitarian Conference, 
formerly active in the Minnesota Uni- 
tarian Conference, has been elected vice- 
president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Rev. Joun N. Booru, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, Ill., was 
recently appointed to the membership 
committee of the Evanston Council of 
Social Agencies. 


Dr. Frep AupEN SHAw was featured 
in Time magazine for September 13, 
under the heading “Pedagogical Peace?” 
Founder and headmaster of the Detroit 
Country Day School, and a member of 
the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., Dr. Shaw is a leader in the es- 
sentialist school in the field of educa- 
tion. The essentialists take issue with the 
progressive school in stressing the impor- 
tance of training in traditional subjects. 
The importance of discipline is stressed 
and less emphasis. placed on strictly in- 
formal learning. They recognize the tre- 
mendous contribution made to education 
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by the progressive point of view, but 
claim that the swing away from funda- 
mentals has been too pronounced. 


Miss Dororuy B. Scranton, past 
president of the Elizabeth 
Guild (Evening Alliance) of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., now Amer- 
ican Red Cross hospital secretary, has 
arrived safely in North Africa. Until 
her appointment with the Red Cross, 
Miss Scranton was an administrative as- 
sistant in radio research at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Cambridge, and _pre- 
viously was a medical secretary at New 
York University Medical Division, Belle- 
vue Hospital, and Harvard Medical 
School, Boston. 


Kart Mackinnon, son of Rey. and 
Mrs. John G. MacKinnon of Richmond, 
Va., has been granted a scholarship to 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Epna Merrirr Harrineton has been 
secured by All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., as soloist for the 
season. Mrs. Harrington is the wife of 
Howard Harrington, business manager of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and son of Mr. VY. D. Harrington, who 
ran the Oceanic Hotel at Star Island for 
25 years. The young couple were married 
in the Chapel there and have given many 
delightful concerts to Shoalers. 


Dr. Hersert Hircuen of West New- 
ton is the Minns lecturer for 1943, speak- 
ing in the Hale Chapel, Boston, October 
20, November 3 and 17, on the general 
topic “The Religious Element in Con- 
temporary Poetry.” 


Miss Leona Hanpier, chureh man- 
ager at Lawrence, Kan., for the past 
three years, has resigned in order to 
resume her academic studies. 


Peabody _ 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Rev. Witt14m A. Constante, recently 
appointed Assistant Professor of English 
at Rollins College, has begun a course 
of lectures on Shakespeare. He con- 
tinues without interruption his ministry 
in the Orlando, Fla., church in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Constable. A series of 
lectures on “The Bible as Literature,” 
which he gave in Cape Town, South 
Africa, several years ago, will this year 
be repeated in the Boer capital by radio 
transcription. 


Rey. Hersert Barnes, minister of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle 
Upon Tyne, England, has celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his ministry in this 
city. When approached with a view to 
ascertaining what he would like most of 
all as a gift from his many admirers, 
his reply was characteristic. He wanted 
nothing for himself except an album con- 
taining the names of all contributors to 
a final liquidation of the building debt 
of his church. There could be no better 
way to celebrate his Silver Jubilee than 
by “burning the mortgage.” As a spur 
to the endeavor he led off with his own 
contribution of £100 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund, which was then and_ there 
launched. 


Dr. Ernest CauprEcort, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has requested that the 
following notice appear in the Register: 
“As the weeks go by, an increasingly 
large number of pérsons interested in 
peace will be getting together to discuss 
postwar planning, particularly relative to 
the international scene. The existence of 
several peace organizations has been 
noted, and this is an urgent plea that 
the undersigned be notified immediately 
of the names and addresses of peace 
groups having definite proposals. The 


reason for such a request is the desirabil- . 


ity of co-ordination of effort. As soon 
as possible, those who are planning for 
peace must unite their forces. The 
undersigned is establishing a clearing- 
house for such a purpose.”—Ernest Cal- 
decott, 2936 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 


Rev. Roserrt S. Hoacuanp, minister 


of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was speaker over station WGL in 
the city’s part in Indiana’s observance 
of Constitution Day. 


Dr. Henry Wiper Foore will serve 
the churches in Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, Va., this year. The morning 
services will be held in Charlottesville 
and vesper services in Lynchburg. Dr. 
and Mrs. Foote will live in Charlottes- 
ville. ' eee i i 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


CHURCH WOMEN UNITE. Do 
American women approve of the United 
States’ participating in a world organiza- 
tion for the purpose of insuring a just 


and durable peace? This question will 
be asked of American women who join 
in observance of “World Community 
Day” Nov. 11, the 25th anniversary of 
the signing of the Armistice in World 
War I. 

World Community Day has been 
designated by the United Council of 
Church Women, fellowship of women’s 
church organizations embracing more 

than 10,000,000 women, to call “all 
church women to unite in a day’s study 
of their responsibility for a just and last- 
ing peace in a new world order and to 
continue programs of study and action 
in every church in the community.” The 
General Alliance is one of the organiza- 
tions included in and sponsoring the 
plan. 

“By celebrating Armistice Day with a 
study of the way to attain a just and 
durable peace, millions of women in the 
many thousand communities of our land 
may participate in the effort of the 
Church to bring the influence of Chris- 
tian forces of the nation to bear upon the 
building of a world order based on Chris- 
tion principles,” said Amy O. Welcher of 
Hartford, Conn., president of the United 
Council. 

“The theme of the program, “The Price 
of an Enduring Peace,’ presents the most 
important matter before the people of 
the United States today. 

“We must win the war but the winning 
of a just and lasting peace is likewise 
a necessity for the United States and the 
world, if the tragedy of today is not to 
be repeated, and for this task the people 
of the Churches have an inescapable 
responsibility. «The challenge and oppor- 
tunity should be brought home to every 
individual church woman throughout the 
land.” 

The World Community Day observ- 
ance will be part of a nation-wide 
emphasis on world order from Novy. 1 
to 20. During that period the Christian 
Mission on World Order, sponsored by 
six great co-operating agencies represent- 
ing 90 per cent of Protestantism in the 
United States, will visit more than 100 
cities in 36 states, to call church leaders 
to a program of study and action for a 
just and durable peace. 

In an effort to obtain a representative 
sampling of opinion of the attitude of 
American women towards the United 

_ States’ collaboration in a world organiza- 
tion and their willingness to make peace- 
time sacrifices, the United Council has 
prepared two ballots. They are as 
te ate + 


“Would you be willing to instruct your 
Senator and your Representative in 
Washington to vote for a bill which 
would authorize the United States to join 
a world organization for the purpose of 
insuring a just and durable peace and 
share in its expense and all other 
responsibilities involved? Yes......No...... 

“Would you be willing to continue for 
a period after the war such wartime regu- 
lations as the rationing of food, gasoline 
and restrictions on travel, etc., if such 
were necessary to relieve distress, restore 
order, and help other nations to recover 
from their war damages? Yes......No......” 

The results will be tabulated and an- 
nounced by the New York office of the 
United Council of Church Women, 156 
Fifth Avenue. 


TO UNITARIANS IN LONDON. 
The minister of the Essex Church, 
Rev. John C. Ballantyne, has sent to 
headquarters copies of a small poster 
entitled “Unitarian Contacts” which was 
prepared by him and posted in all the 
American Club Centers in London. 

The wording of the poster is as fol- 
lows: “UNITARIAN CONTACTS—A 
Warm Welcome extended to Unitarians 
and Free Christians at Essex Church, 
114 Palace Gardens Terrace, Notting 
Hill Gate, W.11—How to Get There: 
Bus Nos. 27, 28, 31, 46, 52, 88 Notting 
Hill Gate Stations, Central London & 
Metropolitan Lines. Sunday Services at 
11:00 A.M.” 

There are many practical difficulties 
in the way of conveying direct informa- 
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tion about the Unitarian churches abroad 
to our Unitarian men and women in 
service overseas. By far the best 
method is for families of individual 
soldiers and sailors to write directly 
giving such information as is available. 

If you know some American Unitarian 
now in service in London, won’t you clip 
this notice from your copy of The Chris- 
tian Register and enclose it in your next 
letter? 


ANOTHER SIGN of the increasing 
friendliness among the churches of the 
South, where Unitarianism was at one 
time ostracized, is the union Thanks- 
giving service between the congregations 
of the First Unitarian Church and 
Central Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Tex. The service will be held in the 
latter church and will be conducted by 
Dr. Donald H. Stewart, the minister. 
The sermon will be delivered by Rev. 
John C. Petrie of the Unitarian Church. 
Dr. Stewart will be one of the speakers 
on this year’s program of the Women’s 
Alliance, and Mr. Petrie spoke at the 
October meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. His subject was “The 
Economic Implications of the Christian 


Faith.” 


ALLIANCE PROJECT 


“No power on earth can release us 
from the responsibility for what we do 
and fail to do in days like these, when 
as citizens of the world’s greatest Democ- 
racy we actually hold in our hands the 
power to dash to bits or make a reality 
of the dreams for which millions of men 
are fighting the world over. Without 
the co-operation and understanding and 
leadership of the United States, no sys- 
tem of world government and social and 


Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, minister of the Flatbush Unitarian Church, symbol- 
izing the spirit of unity among faiths in a democracy, affixes a sign before his 
church, commemorating Rosh ha- Shanah 
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economic planning can succeed. Without 
the support of an intelligent public 
opinion which results in a mandate, no 
statesmen would dare to commit our 
country on the issues which must be 
decided to make the idea of ‘One World’ 
a reality. Your voice must be heard!” 

That is the essence of the appeal made 
to the delegates at Cotuit by the Alli- 
ance’s Adult Education and _ Social 
Relations Cemmittee, which is recom- 
mending three major projects for this 
year, designed to introduce Alliance 
women to the complications of inter- 
national planning and world co-opera- 
tion as well as to some basic community 
needs. 

An outline of Project I (which was 
initiated by a small group in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts) follows. All three proj- 
ects are to be presented in detail in the 
next issue of the Alliance World. 

Plan a miniature peace conference. 
Appoint individuals to represent single 
countries or groups of countries which 
will sit at the peace table. Ask each 
delegate to prepare to present in five 
minutes in outline form (written) the 
following: the terms which she believes 
her assigned country will insist upon at 
such a conference; the concessions it is 
willing to make; the questions it wants 
answered by the other nations. Arrange 
for brief discussion of each delegate’s 
proposals after each presentation. When 
all have spoken, check to see which dele- 
gates, in the light of the others’ demands, 
believe concessions and changes in their 
terms should be made. List points on 
which no compromise seems possible. 
See whether the group can agree on any 
plan of action. 

Note: Such a project will show up the 
complications of world organization and 
planning, give much information about 
countries represented, and give each who 
takes part a surprising interest in, at 
least, the point of view of the country 
she adopts. For best results, give several 
meetings to this project. 


Vireinta McGuu, Chairman 


NEWS OF MINISTERS 


Rev. Joun Brogpen, of Urbana, IIl., 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Society of Spokane, Wash., and begins 
his ministry there on Nov. 1. 

Rev. Grorces S$. Cooxer, minister of 
the Second Congregational Society of 
Northampton, Mass., has resigned as 
of Jan. 1, 1944. 

Rev. Frank B. Cranpauu is returning 
to his ministry in The Second Church in 
Salem, Mass., having been retired from 
active duty as chaplain because of poor 
health. 

Hourey M. Suepuerp, assistant min- 
ister in the Unitarian Church, Winches- 
ter, Mass., is to be student minister of 
The First Parish in East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 
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Rey. Epwin M. Stocomss is acting 


minister of the First Parish Church in 


Lexington, Mass. 

Rey. Ciype D. Wi1AMs, minister of 
The First Unitarian Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has applied for a commission 
as chaplain in the Army. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS , 


Three nations are represented in the 
list of Unitarians on page 385 who have 
died in World War II—the United 
States, Canada and the Soviet Union. 
Two Canadians served in the_ British 
R.A.F., 8 in the R.C.A.F. One Unitarian 
serving with the Red Army of the 
U.S.S.R. died as a paratrooper in the 
defense of Leningrad. The remaining 82 
listed were Americans; of these, 10 died 
at sea, 10 in overseas action in the air, 
16 in action overseas on land, and 31 in 
training centers both at home and over- 
seas. The 13 men listed as missing in 
action are all from the United States. 


ALLIANCE AT COTUIT 


When plans for conferences at Soo- 
Nipi were cancelled by the Summer 
Meetings Association, the Shoals pro- 
gram committee for 1943 undertook to 
rescue Star Island from complete—if 
temporary—oblivion, and dared two 
things: to find a new and untried loca- 
tion and to postpone the date to after 
Labor Day—September 8 to 14. The 
chairman, Mrs. William C. Rugg, was 
the pioneer spirit, and under her guidance 
a most successful conference was held 
at The Pines Hotel, Cotuit, Mass. This 
hotel seemed to provide every neces- 
sary feature, together with a manager 
to whom no obstacle seemed too dif- 


ficult, and who seemed to control re- 
sources to meet every problem of trans- 
portation, food and domestic help. Time 
was short, but by August 15 all avail- 
able accommodations were taken, in 
spite of the fact that no program had 
been announced. A total of 135, includ- 
ing speakers, registered during the week, 
and in order to disappoint no one 
a few rooms in private homes near the 
hotel were engaged at the last minute. 


Freedom Hall, Cotuit’s Town House, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
hotel, was placed at the disposal of the 
Alliance for the week, and served the 
purpose admirably. Its stage, bare and 
discouraging at first glance, was trans- 
formed by skillful hands into a worship 
center of beauty and dignity. Morning 
conferences were held after each lecture, 
and candlelight services each evening 
after the entertainments. 


The lecturer, Rev. William B. Rice of 
Dover, Mass., gave spirited, challenging 
talks that impressed everyone. Rey. 
Duncan Howlett of New Bedford, Mass., 
preached a.vesper sermon on Sunday in 
the Federated Church of Cotuit which 
was lent for the occasion. A pleasing 
innovation was the planning of simple 
worship services to precede the lectures 
each morning, led by Alliance women. At 
the banquet Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
was guest of honor, Mrs. John H. Wein- 
heimer, New England Vice-President, 
was toastmistress and Dr. Margaret M. 
Poole was the speaker. Her subject was: 
“Unitarians, Stand upon Thy Feet” and 
her stirring challenge bade her listeners 
cease apologizing for their religion and 
declare it proudly. The work of the 
Alliance Committees was presented at 
informal conferences held at ‘various 
times during the week. 


NOW READY 


So long as we love we serve; so long as 
we are loved by others I would say we are 
indispensable and no man is useless while 
he has a friend. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


So Long As 
We Love 


By Peter Goulding 


How Peter finding himself a failure 
at thirty discovers the secret of help- 
fulness and happiness is told in a novel 
full of real characters and delightful 
incidents. 


ADVENTURE OF A 
COUNTRY MINISTER 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES—Cloth $2.00 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


“World Council for Four Freedoms 

A World Council for the Four Free- 
doms has been organized by a number 
of well-known leaders of religion, with 
Henry St. George Tucker, Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church and 
President of the Federal Council of 
Churches, as its head. The announced 
purpose is to unite men of good will 
in practical efforts for the working out 
of the four freedoms in everyday human 
relations. The Council advocates the 
compulsory training of lower and higher 
grades in ethics and the virtues of right- 
eous living. It is pointed out that young 
people must be inspired with the ideals 
of brotherhood, the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the rights of men—without 
reference to color, creed or any other 
distinction—to life, honor, security and 
the happy, peaceful pursuit of “God’s 
Way of Life.” We must advocate, it is 
declared, the beauty of holiness, the su- 
premacy of the moral law, the true aris- 
tocracy of.democracy and the hopes of 
the common man. 


Churches and International 
Relations 

The British churches have undertaken 
to do by religion what politics have 
failed to do: namely, to solve the Indian 
Problem. A letter from the Conference 
of Missionary Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland to the National Christian 
Council of India insists that “there is a 
unity in Christ and a fellowship of the 
‘Spirit which is untouched by differences 
of political levels. That our countries 
are at odds makes spiritual reconcilia- 
tion all the more necessary.” ‘This mes- 
sage was received and reciprocated in 
good faith by churchmen in India. 


Turning Crisis Into Advantage 

Dr. Harold A. Cockburn of the Church 
of Scotland reports in The Presbyterian 
(Phila.) that his church has turned the 
current catastrophe into the means of 
furthering the gospel. A commission 
was appointed three years ago, with Dr. 
John Baillie as chairman, to study how 
the dynamics and mechanics of the 
church could best meet the challenge of 
the times. A report has been made re- 
cently, suggesting a revision of church 
organization and administration, the 
methods of raising and distributing 
money, ways of training the ministry, 


and the effectiveness of worship services. 


The commission attempts to reinterpret 
the Will of God for today. The proposed 
plans fell under three headings: (1) the 
- need for catering to two million people to 
be moved into 500,000 new homes within 
the 10 years following the end of the 
war (this program will call for the build- 
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halls and 
(2) the demand for industrial 


ing of 200 new churches, 
manses) ; 
‘chaplains; and (3) the evangelizing of 
Scotland. 


Council on Race Relations 
Recognizing the dangers inherent in a 
continuation of friction between ethnic 
groups in our country, a Southern Re- 
gional Council on Race Relations has 
been formed with Dr. Howard W. Odum 
and Dr. Charles S. Johnson as co-chair- 
men. In a statement issued to the pub- 
lic, the role of religion was stressed as 
a unifying factor. But it was pointed 
out that the best in the physical and 
social sciences and the humanities must 
be brought to bear upon the problem of 
race relations, It is hoped that the Coun- 
cil will act as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation and counsel upon this subject. 


International Bill of Rights 

At the opening session of the 
American Jewish Conference held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, more than 
3,500 people participated in a memorial 
to Jews who have died through persecu- 
tion. Two main resolutions were adopted: 
(1) a call for the rescue of Jews from 
Nazi-controlled lands, the rehabilitation 
of Jewish life in the postwar world, and 
an International Bill-of-Rights to secure 
the political status of the Jew in the 
future; (2) the reconstruction of Pales- 
tine as the Jewish Commonwealth, the 
lifting of restrictions on Jewish immigra- 
tion, and land ownership in Palestine 
under Jewish aegis. Reports were read 
showing that more than 85,000 refugees 
have been aided by the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee; that a sum of $27,- 
857,000 was given for the assistance of 
Jewish war victims; 68,000 people have 
been helped to sanctuary in Palestine 
and the Western Hemisphere (10,000 
since Pearl Harbor); a total of $100,000 
is spent per month in Spain and 
Portugal, and in co-operation with other 
agencies four shiploads of children have 
been brought from Spain and Portugal. 


The Church in Politics 

The churches in South Africa, shocked 
and disappointed over the selfishness, 
shortsightedness and lack of grasp, on 
the part of parliamentary candidates, of 
the broad issues that confront us in these 
times, decided to do something about 
the situation. Accordingly, a Conference 
was called to meet in Johannesburg; 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists and Baptists re- 
sponded. An incisive and comprehensive 
questionnaire was drawn up, to be sub- 
mitted to campaigners at public meet- 
ings and answered from the platform, for 


the purpose not only of learning their 
stand on specific issues but of revealing 
their larger or lesser vision and _ their 
degree of competence. The politicians are 
tested equally on domestic problems and 
postwar questions. As further evidence 
of churchmen’s determination to influ- 
ence and assume responsibility for politi- 
cal affairs, four “ambassadors of good 
will” are this fall to visit the United 
States from the Protestant churches of 
Mexico and Colombia. 


Clergy Stands Up to Nazis 

Suspecting that “a group of Catholics” 
who asked for a mass to be said for the 
victims of the Cologne bombing were 
using the Church for propaganda pur- 
poses, the priest celebrating the mass 
stopped in the middle of the rites, and, 
turning to the congregation, explained 
that the service was being held for all 
bombing victims in all countries. While 
this resistance to Nazi pressure occurred 
in Lisbon, evidences of even greater re- 
sistance are reported from every con- 
quered country. A Croatian Catholic 
Church Bishop, Aloyzia  Stepinac, 
preached the rights of all men every- 
where to “a life worthy of human 
beings,” in the face of occupying authori- 
ties. This high church prelate often 
intervenes for non-Aryans and opposes 
the deportation of Jews. 


Continental Protestants 

Spiritual Issues of the War, published 
by the Ministry of Information, London, 
tells of many Duteh pastors and lay 
leaders being sent to concentration 
camps as hostages. Theological pro- 
fessors and officials of the Church are 
interned. But one of the ministers 
testifies that there is a “new attitude of 
receptivity towards the Bible, a new 
expectation concerning the message of 
the Church and, at the same time, there 
is a danger that our resistance shall be 
bitter and, therefore, spiritually sterile. 
We must find the true relation between 
the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom 
of Holland.” In Norway a third Quis- 
ling bishop has been commissioned be- 
cause of the opposition of faithful clergy 
and due to a complete boycotting of the 
Quislings. Norwegians will not allow 
their children to be baptized by Quisling 
clergymen. In Denmark, Bishop Hans 
Fuglsang-Damgaard declared at the ordi- 
nation of a young priest of the Danish 
Lutheran Church that he had “no use 
for cowardly clergymen”; for, he said, 
“there is need of power, and we shall 
continue to pray and kindle the Spirit, 
and preach justice and right and our 
independence of race and nation.” 
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NOVEMBER, 1943 


READING FROM WEST 
TO EAST 


The Hosmer Chapter of Berkeley, 
Calif., continues its study of interna- 
tional problems with a year’s program of 
book reviews. First books to be treated: 
How to Win the Peace, by C. J. Hambro; 
Conditions of Peace, by Edward H. Carr; 
U. S. Foreign Policy, by Walter Lipp- 


mann. 


The Cambridge, Mass., Chapter strikes 
a serious note in its letter to the men 
of the church: 


“Another season approaches, with men 
under heavy strain and with anxious 
hearts. These are the very conditions 
which warrant a continuation of the 
meetings of the League, where fellowship 
may be found and refreshment of body, 
mind and spirit. 

“The theme of the program will be 
‘Some Aspects of the Background of 
Christian Faith,’ principally as revealed 
in certain great epochs of biblical litera- 
ture. The fundamental importance of 
these teachings, the beauty of the litera- 
ture, and the able interpretation will 
make these meetings of vital and com- 
pelling interest.” 


Another kind of League activity is re- 
ported from Middleboro, Mass., by Chap- 
ter President Bourne Wood: 


“I suggested to our Ways and Means 
Committee that we hold a glorified rum- 
mage sale. . . . We went to work on it 
putting considerable effort into collecting 
our White Elephants. We had clothing, 
books, toys, furniture, tinware, old cam- 
eras, and what have you. We worked 
parts of three days arranging and pricing 
our merchandise and opened our doors 
at nine Saturday morning. Our take was 
a little better than $175 with expenses 
of about $10. 

“We are richer than ever in our his- 
tory and can’ start the fall season with a 
feeling of security. Perhaps some other 
chapter which has been in our financial 
condition can follow our example and 
get on its feet. More effort by more 
members could easily have doubled our 
results.” 


PRESIDENTIAL RANGE 


It was a double-feature bill at Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., on October 6, when 
President Ralph MacGilvra of the Chap- 
ter introduced on the same program 
President William Roger Greeley of the 
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Laymen’s League and President Fred- 
erick May Eliot of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Mr. Greeley’s subject was “Wellesley 
and Munich.” Drawing comparisons and 
contrasts between an American com- 
munity which continues the town-meet- 
ing form of government and a city which 
symbolizes the temporary triumph of the 
“Master Race” theory, Mr. Greeley made 
a plea for the resurgence of democracy 
in local politics and a renewed interest 
in the civic heroes of American com- 
munity life. 

Dr. Eliot built his talk about the two 
words space and time, the studies of 
which men call geography and history. 
The church that is useful will help 
people to think squarely about these 
two elements, he said. He declared that 
the new interest in maps, with the con- 
sciousness that we are achieving of “one 
world,” tends to break down racial bar- 
riers, and that the study of history gives 
that feeling of belonging to a long tra- 
dition which is essential if men are to 
face the difficult future with confidence. 
Tf the church will shake off its arrogant 
attitude toward other religions, said Dr. 
Eliot, it can make the greatest possible 
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contribution toward a unified world; the 
church can be, as it has been for cen- 
turies, the greatest force in giving us 
that much-needed historical perspective. 


BOSTON RALLY 
LAUNCHES APPEAL 


October 30, which may be past when 


this page is printed, has been set for 


the annual New England Fall Meeting 
of the League and the official opening of 
the 1943-44 Campaign of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal under- League auspices. A 
full report of this meeting will appear in 
the December Bulletin. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The League is prepared to furnish as 
usual to all chapters requesting them 
billheads and window envelopes for the 
solicitation of annual chapter dues. Also 
available is a new supply of 3x5 printed 
cards on which new men may apply for 
membership, but which are suitable also 
for use in the secretary’s permanent file, 
space being allowed for various data 
about the member. All these supplies 
are provided without charge to the 
chapter. 


VISIBILITY: POOR — VISION: CLEAR 


This atmospheric study of laymen in session was made by Harold R. Wainerdi- 
through a haze of smoke at the Hackley Convention last March. 


THE FAITH BEHIND FREEDOM 


% 


A portion of the Declaration of Gaith and Purpose, first read 
at the United Ynitarian Aduance Meeting, Boston, 
Anniversary Week, May 27, 1943 


WE BELIEVE that religion and life are one and 
that the spiritual world is part of the natural world. 
We take our stand with modern knowledge, knowing 
it as fallible but knowing also that it supersedes a less 
enlightened past. We choose, in freedom, from the 
ancient world, those teachings which persuade us, and 
revere the prophets of all ages and of every land. We 
look upon the precepts Jesus taught as being original 
Christianity. But we remember that, no matter what 
our heritage, it is the living truth that makes us free. 


WE BELIEVE that man is both a child of earth 
and of the wider mystery of the universe. We face the 
facts of contradiction, ignorance and tragedy without 
evasion or pretense—and equally without dismay. For 
man is not imprisoned by the limits of his understand- 
ing. He has the power of moral growth, of loving and 
creating beauty; and, through spiritual awareness, great 
intensities of insight and imagination. He is, no matter 
what the mystery of his being, a living soul. 

The meaning of his life is not defined by what 
degrades it but by what it moves towards. The truth 
that man resists takes deeper root within his conscience, 
and though he crucifies his benefactors, memory never 
lets a prophet die. 

We repudiate the fear that brings retreat to many 
modern minds: that human progress has resulted in in- 
soluble dilemmas and incurred the wrath of God 
through being due to human pride. No moral benefit 
ensues from such distortions of the facts of human evil, 
none of which are curable by superstitious fear. The 
evil man creates is grim and tragic: but it must be 
conquered by humility combined with moral courage— 
not abasement—and through the free religion that can 
build a better world. Modern man is not condemned 
by modern progress but by the insufficient spread of 
it. It is ancient ignorance and ancient fear, together 
with all other ancient evil, that have held him back. 
It is wider freedom, leading to greater brotherhood, 
that will bring him on his way. 


WE BELIEVE experience reveals a Mystery more 
sublime and wonderful than human life, and which 
exceeds our understanding. In this we see the source 
of mind and spirit. We recognize that each of us must 
‘name this Mystery as his thought directs, but that the 
* language of the heart has called it God. We cannot 
hope to comprehend the Uttermost; we know it as ‘a 
power in the life,” upon which we may rely. But we 
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believe that God in human history must think through 
human thoughts and work through human hands. No 
thought of God is true that undermines the need for 
courage or lessens our responsibility. 

Hence, man is challenged by the highest measure 
of his spiritual awareness, as well as by conditions in 
the world about him, to achieve a life of freedom 
through his power to think, and choose, and share the 
guidance of his destiny. This is the soul’s emancipa- 
tion, the source of sacredness in human rights, the final 
and religious ground of freedom. 

Our purpose is to build a World Community of free 
and equal men, dedicated to equality of human rights 
and obligations, and governed by the laws that free 
men make. ; 

To such a World Community we look for lasting 
peace, knowing that peace is built on unity, and unity 
on freedom. No world, half-slave, half-free, can bring 
us lasting peace. We seek complete and universal 
freedom. 


Our purpose is a world of liberation not only from 
war but from the tyranny of hate and greed, and from 
the barriers of race and class. And we look for freedom 
through a better regulation of the world’s prosperity: 
freedom from poverty, freedom from want. We seek 
a world more equal in its opportunity, free from heredi- 
tary privilege and from entrenchments that defy the 
common good. We look for equal justice, equal 
economic treatment, equal education, equal privileges, 
irrespective of color or creed. There is no room for 
prejudice or persecution in a free man’s world. . . . And 
we seek these things here in America, having in mind 
especially our fellow-citizens, the Jews and Negroes, 
that we may be worthy of our place among the nations 
and of the coming freedom of the world. 

We earnestly desire an end to nationalism, that love 
of country may be freed from selfish interest. Above 
the State must be the family of nations, and beyond all 
other human love, the love of all mankind. 

Finally, we look for growing freedom through co- 
operation, freedom in the service of the World Com- 
munity, freedom through the Brotherhood of Man. 

We realize that when we have said these things, we 
have not done them. We propose to do them, both as 
citizens of a free country whose freedom is their birth- 
right, and as disciples of a free religion to whom it is a 
sacred trust. Mankind is buying with its blood and 
agony the chance to build a better world. Let us begin 
to build it. The time of opportunity is now. 
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UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS: 


November 1, 193 


To the Laymen in the Armed Forces: 


We at home are following you as best we can. We follow you constant— 
ly with our minds and hearts. Some of us follow you with letters. This oc- 
casion seems to offer a good chance for us to write you all a little note. 


Perhaps you would like to know what we at home are doing in our Lay- 
men's League chapters. What has the War done to the old supper meeting that 
used to come on the third Tuesday of each month? What do the men at home 
talk about when they get together? What is the League doing to speed the 
day when you will meet with us again? 


Supper meetings still go on. Many of our men are with you in the 
services, or in distant cities on government work, or turning out munitions 
on the night shift--yet our membership is almost one thousand greater than 
it was two years ago. 


What do we talk about? The War partly; about 50% of last year's 
programs dealt with war and government. But we are hearing a lot about scien- 
tific discoveries which will bless a peace-time world; and we are studying 
the means of preparing a stable economy for you to return to when your present 
job is done. <r 

What is the League's contribution to the War effort? It is a grand 
total of little things: the men of Sherborn, Massachusetts, rolling surgical 
dressings; the men of Berkeley, California, studying the needs of nations; the 


men of both East and West buying bonds and manning leokouts and patrolling 


roads in civilian defense. Most of all it is the folks at home keeping alive 
the tradition of free speech and political awareness, and doing the daily jobs 
that need doing in order to hasten your return. 


You will come back to live where the dirty business of today will be 
but a fading memory; where some measure of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
will make life worth living. We who are left behind can have no better pur= 
pose than to assure these conditions for which you are fighting. We pledge 
you that we will remain steadfast in this work of preserving your homeland 
and all that word implies--its free schools, its free churches, its halls of 
free self-government, 


We pray that you will find on your return a future filled with wel- 
come tasks in a welcome land. 


Good luck? 
Faithfully yours, 


President 


Executive Directer _ 


m3 


The plan for the publication of greetings from our churches to their men and women in service was suggested by 


_ | the Laymen’s League at a date so late in terms of manufacturing that many churches found it quite impossible to 
make arrangements for their space. The Editor regrets that it was necessary to reject all those greetings sent after the 
latest possible deadline. 


Kae Ke Ke KKK KKK KK KK KKK KKK 
The AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 2epresenting all of our 
churches in the United States and Canada extends te ll Unitarian 
men and women in the armed services of the United Nations its 
deading its affectionate good wishes wherever this issue of The 
Christian Register” may reach our members, on tea, land and in 
the air. | 

Kwame Khe Kh Kh KKK KK KK KKK KKK 
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WHITE PLAINS COMMUNITY CHURCH 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


GREETINGS TO THE MEN AND WOMEN IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES: 


Our field of operations is more restricted than yours 4 ibe Hence Chi dB 


and we feel very humble in suggesting that what we are 
doing at home is of any great consequence. However we 
honestly hope it does mean just a little. 


in 


We are endeavoring strenuously in our homes and com- 
munity to keep very much alive the ideals which have B M ie 
given impetus and meaning to this war and justify its oston, assachusetts 
immense cost. We are not kidding ourselves about who 
is paying that cost. But we do intend to do our utmost 


to see to it that you who are carrying much more than ' b 
your share of the burden will not have cause for dis- gr eets its members 
illusionment when you return home. 


We firmly believe in that idealism concerning human 
nature which is essential to any reconstructed world d f. 2 a 
based on freedom, democracy, and co-operative peace. an r1ienas 
And we are saying so. Men can work, worship, and live 
together without distinctions of color, class, or creed. 
Men can be free from want and fear. We rallied to 
this ideal in the face of a common danger and we are 
intent on keeping it in the face of a common hope. 


When this idealism is rooted not only in God but in 
Man, we can confidently believe that the very stars in Pie Aged ibagce s 
their courses are aiding and abetting all who are strug- 


gling, sometimes against great odd, to build a world: 
where the Four Freedoms are possible for all men. 


To the twenty-five men and women in the Armed 
Services from Community Church, we send our warmest 
personal regards. ° 

Cuirrorp H. Vessry, Leader 


The Shoals are Standing By! 


TH&Y SEND OUT STRENGTH, VISION 

AND COURAGE TO OUR MEN AND 

WOMEN IN THE ARMED FORCES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD 
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TO OUR MEN AND WOMEN 
IN SERVICE 


This Church pledges to all in the ~ 


Service every effort to win the 
4 war and the peace. 
When you who fight succeed in 
your engagement, as you will, 
we owe it to you to produce 
conditions in which freedom and 
justice prevail. 
Faithfully yours, 


Ernest Caldecott (Minister) 


.C. Alrich 
. L. Anderson 
. Ashworth (WAC) »« 


. Goss 
. Gunther . 
. Heijn . T. Pritchard 
. Horan x. Reade 
. Johnson M. Reingold 
. V. Johnston Cc. H. Roth 
P. Salisbury 
R. M. Seim 
}. Kimball R. Serrurier 
. Knight B. Shishmanian 
. Knox P. H. Skipper 
. Lee Ey W. Stanley 
. Lee J. B. Steven, Jr. 
’ Lightfoot Cc, P. Thompson 
eb R,. T. Thompson 
. Loveday J. H. Ufford 
. Luderer W.D. Valentine 
- Lyons (ANC) 

G. H. Vincent 


sh Manda (WAC) Vogelsberg 
Spe T. F. Whitehead 
Ma Cc. Whitehead 
Sasonaenhaul J. Wofford 

- Moore, Jr. W. F. Worthing 
Cc, K. Wright 

H. W. E. Ziegler 


. P. Bradford 

. S. Brenner 

EB. Brotherton 

. M. Brown 

. Burleson 

ar Caldecott 
A, Caldecott 

8. Collins 

. L, Cook 

. S. Dennison 

. S. Dennison 

» Dovica 

. C. Dyer 

. E. Erickson 

. W. Fitzgerald 

. D. Fowles 

. A, Frakes 


Ma dBORPHSZQaoUROWR NORE ASP H 
nap SARE ar APRaap che 


ray Frakes H. ae Moritz 
. Gilbert E, P. Morton 
G. P. Murphy 


SUNSET HALL, A Home for the Elderly 
Sponsored and Operated by this Church 
Correspondence Invited 
Dr. Ernest Caldecott, President George Wyant, Treasurer 


RAPS en it liaae dale 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Cie 
BEVERLY UNITARIAN CHURCH 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Greets with honor and affection 


George D. Moore 

Edwin R. Tower 

David E. Vogele Clyde E. Aultz 

William B. Suthers Henry Wilson Seaman 
C. O. George Wilson 


Lawrence C. Colt 
Lester R. Rink 


“They stand at guard” 


W. D. Valentine, Jr. 


DALLAS UNITARIANS 


send warm greetings to the following members and 
friends of the church who are in the Service: 


Roy S. Arnold Charles A. Martin ~- 


Frank Bell Dorotha McClain 
Bonner Bentley Bruce Melvin 

Albert Bowen (MD) © Arthur Nelson 

Walter Caughey Baldwin Dow Noyes 
Roy Cowan Theodore Alvan Noyes 
Earl T. Crosson Jr. Mary Paxon 

Robert V. Crosson Robert Peckham 


Thomas H. Crosson 
James Crumbaugh 
Ruth Dickinson 
Franklin W. Dye 
James Enloe 

Jack J. Ferguson 


Benton L. Perry 
Fred A. Pillet 

John P. Pillet 
Joseph Rigo 
Eldred J. Robinson 
Carroll A. Sinclair 


Max Gebauer Hayden Summerfield 
Robert Klitzke W. T. Tardy 

Marion Knight Wallace Utley 

E. L. Lancaster, Jr. E. H. van Patten 
John L. Lee Everett van Patten 
W. H. Lence Preston Weatherred 
Harold Lowdon Henry G. White 


J.G. Lowdon, Jr. Richard T. Williams 
William E. Lowdon Alan Woods 
E. A. Manwell 


The Dallas chapter of the Laymen’s League of the First 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF DALLAS, TEXAS 
Rosert Rawr, Minister 


THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


To those Unitarians in the Service of our 
country, and in particular to the members 
of our own church: : 


“May the great service you are ren- 
dering in the cause of a better civiliza- 
tion be never forgotten! May it give 
you strength and courage for the 
future!” 


RicuMonpD UNITARIANS IN THE SERVICE 


Jose Andonegui S. J. Mase 


GREETINGS TO OuR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
FROM THE 
UNITARIAN Society 
oF RipGewoop, N. J. 


THE FIRST PARISH * 
WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 


Sends Greetings 


to its sons in the Armed Services 


Carl V. Ashworth 
V.C. Aurell 

Allen S. Baker 
Ernest W. Baker 
Robert Baker 

James Barber (MS) 
Edmund Cannon 
Dale C. Chapman 
Reuben H. Clinkscales 
Richard Dawes 
Preston Ellett 
William I. Gallup 
Guy Horsley 

T. Braxton Horsley 
William P. Horton 
David Jackson (MS) 
G. Marshall Lewis 
Franklin Lockwood 


Trevett Matthews 
Julian A. S. Meyer 
Charles A. Muecke 
Winifred I. Murray 
Richard W. Neale 
Robert C. Neale 
Paul Pitini 

J. Tyler Redd 

Irvin H. Rimel 
Ronald G. Spector 
Robert M. Stanley 
Allen Steger 

Henry I. Tragle 
Roger T. Walke 
John T, Watkins, Jr. 
George L. White, Jr. 
Bret M. Whitfield 
William W. Williams 


UNITARIAN SOCIETY OF WELLESLEY HILLS 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


_ Friends of old days and new in the Unrrartan Society or WELLES- 
Ley His send their greetings and best wishes to all of you in the 
service of our country. We remember ypu daily in our gratitude 
and our prayers. We would like to hear from each of you who 
reads his name here, and to receive news of those who cannot 
write us now. God bless you all! 

Warrtstitt H. Suarp, Minister, Frank R. Suaw, Chairman 


Robert M. Aiken Paul W. Dove Stanley D. Leighton 
Alex. A, Anderson Alfred B. Downes Howard C. Loring 

E. Keene Annis Frederic L. Felton Arthur E. Lynch 
Ross E. Annis, Jr. Granville H. Fuller Richard Allen Martin 
William C. Atkinson Charles T.Gallagher . Robert B. Muller 
Bradford K. Bachrach Frederic J. Gardner Burt E. Nichols 
Morgan Baker Richard L. Gardner Henry W. Nichols 
Robert A. Barrows Warren T. Gauld Clifford R. Oliver, Jr. 
Howell A. Bates Robert Gerrish George D. Oliver 
Donald D. Bishop Edwin Howard Gilson Mbolli Oliver 

Edward E. Bothfeld Chas. H. Goodridge, Jr. George M. Perrin 
Albert V. Bratt, Jr. John N. Goodridge Marshall L. Perrin 
Charles F. Brown, Jr. Phyllis Louise Hanchett Frederic S. Pratt, Jr. 
Bettina Bucknam Merrill G. Hastings, Jr. Walter H. Pratt, Jr. 
Clark Bucknam Carleton Hayward Charles Marshall Read 
Laurence E. Bunker Ernest T. Hayward Lyman G. Richards 


Greetings to all who from tHE SEconp 
CuurcH IN SALEM are in the Service of our 
country. We think of you with pride. We 
send you our most friendly and hearty best 
wishes. We hope you think of your church 
here and will be glad to return to it. From 
this church men have gone out to every war 
in which our country has been engaged from 
its earliest times till now. All honor to them 
and to you. 


In the name of the Second Church, 
Heartily yours, 


Epwarp D. JoHnson 
Interim Minister 


Serving for Major Frank B. Crandall 


Honor Rou 


Raymond T. Bunker Richard F. Schanzle 
Joan W. Smith 


Arthur C. Burleigh, Jr. 


Thomas R. Burleigh 
Hugh M. Chapin 
Robert W. Chase 
John Hardy Clark 
Richard Clark 
Russell J. Coffin 

J. Maxwell Colburn 
Donald J. Cushman 


Harris S. Hayward 
John F. Hayward, Jr. 
William P. Hayward 
Helen F. Hazelton 
Donald A. Heath 
Winthrop P. Hersey 
Albert N. Hilliard 
Elizabeth Hilliard 
Charles L. Hoffman 
William B. Horner 


C.Carson Stanwood, Jr. 


Walter R. Steiger 
Jackson M. Thomas 
Adele Weeks 
Chandler B. Weeks 
Arthur K. Wells, Jr. 
John B. Wells 
Herbert L. Whitney 


FLETCHER CRANDALL 
Frank B. CRANDALL 
Artuur L. Forp, Jr. 
Ropney Forp 
Irvine Horne 
STEPHEN Horne 
Rosert JOHNSON 
Emer Liesscu 


Estuer OpELL 
Kart M. Pearson 
Henry J. Perkins 
Rosert A. PurTELL 
Joun RicHARDS 
Joun A. SHATSWELL 
Emery TANCH 
JoHN TREADWELL 


Norman Mitier Barsara WILKINS 
ALBERT ODELL Donawtp WILKINS 
Gorpon C. WILKINS 


Eugene M. Darling, Jr. Alexander P. Hyde 
Emily A. Day Beal B. Hyde 
John Manley Dearth David Jealous 
Richard Kinsley Dey Edwin H. Jenks 


Leonard W. Williams 
Robert T. Wilson 
William S. Wilson, Jr. 
Allen R. Worley 


THE FIRST PARISH 
OF BREWSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
sends thoughtful greetings to: 


Royat C. Tart, JR. 
ie EDWARD SPAULDING Ww 
WeEsLEY Hupson 
LEE PATTERSON 
Lro CUMMINGS 


Rosert EK. Exis 
THEODORE Brooks Eis 


THE FIRST PARISH IN WAYLAND 
“MASS. 


REV. JOHN M. FOGLESONG, Pastor 


Sends greetings and best wishes 


to its men in the Service 


Henry HOLMES 
RICHARD HUBBARD 


JAMEs B. AMES 
B. ALLEN BENJAMIN 


Aubrey A. BILL 
WHITNEY BLAIR 
Puiwie S. BURBANK 
MaApDGE BULLARD 
KENNETH CAMPBELL 
ROGER CARPENTER 
JoHN CLEMENT 
RoseErtT L. Davis 
KENDALL F, DICKEY 
REUBEN DUNSFORD 
MartTIN EDWARDS 
Francis K. ERWIN 
RoBERT B. GANNETT 
THOMAS GANNETT 


GorDoN GENTHENER 
Epwarp B. GooDELL, 3rd 


NATHANIEL HAMLEN 
DOoNALD HOLMES 


RUSSELL KENNY 
Davip KNIGHTS 
GEORGE K. LEwIs 
ALLEN MoRGAN 
CHARLES MorGAN 
RICHARD POTTER 
WILLIs B. RYDER 
GARDNER SCHIRMER 
LILA SEARS 

Mary SEARS 
GILBERT SMALL 
WILLIAM SMALL 
FRANK STURGESS 
WILLIAM A. TOLMAN 
JoHN Upton 

JouHN B. WIGHT 
ROBERT WIGHT 
JoHN WoOLBACH 


Gorpon HoLMEs 


JAMES MacGReEGoR 
LAWRENCE CROCKER 


GREETINGS to: 


Francis Caputo Alfred Green Richard Seggal 
Ted Eby Spencer Green Arman Yazujian 
Pearson Eppinger Lieta Marchesi Haig Yazujian 


Lee Yazujian Dikran Yazujian 


This small space does not begin to tell you of the love we bear you 
nor the pride we have in you 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Trenton, New Jersey 
tLe SS Ss aaa ea Pa a 


GREETINGS TO THE 52 MEN 
ON THE ROLL OF HONOR 


OF THE SOUTH PARISH 
IN PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a Sr Cn YS TT 


Tue First Parisu 1n ConcorpD, MASSACHUSETTS - 


HONORS THESE WHO SERVE FIRST PARISH CHURCH 


IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THEIR COUNTRY 

Gordon Allen Raymond Emerson John M. Robinson 

William W. Anderson William F.Emerson Raymond G. Roy 

Sidney R. Ballou Abbott T. Fenn Merton Sanborn, Jr. IN DORCHE STE R, MASS. 
Edward J. Bartlett Charles C. Gibson Seabury T. Short, Jr. 


Herbert W. Blanchard A. Mason Harlow Robert Sieburth . am jae 
Nathaniel L. Blanchard C. Bixby Hill Donald Smith Meeting House Hill 

Clarence H. Bodfish George A. Hill, Jr. Philip L. Smith 

Sumner P. Bodfish Barbara C. Hollis George D. Sohier ; 

Walter E. Borden, Jr. John E. Holt Kenrick A. Sparrow UNITARIAN 

E. Sohier Bosley Herbert B. Hosmer, Jr. Norman C. Spencer : 

Robert N. Bowser Lloyd S. Howe Norman C. Spencer, Jr. Church formed in Plymouth, England, 

Paul W. Boyd Chandler W. Johnson Henry S. Thompson, Jr. : . 

Roger C. Boyd H. Dwight Joslin Malcolm Thompson under the guidance of Rev. John White of 
Robert L. Brett David W. Kean Charles E. Tolman Dorchester, England, in 1630. Present 

Peter T. Brooks Richard Kean Julian W. Tolman building the sixth, erected 1896. 

Walter M. Bush David E. Kent William Tolman 

John H. Bygrave Howard C. Kent Gerald E. Torgerson : 

Alex. A. Cameron, Jr. Ira D. Keizer George E. Vialle * onder poke Ae 

Braley Cameron Daniel F. Keyes Dennison L. Volkmann 

Edmund H. Campbell H.Eugene Kingman Gordon H. Volkmann . 

Dean Chamberlin Arthur F. March, Jr. John G. Webb : : 
John W. Clarkson, Jr. W. Lawrence Marshall Berkeley Wheeler Greetings to the J oung people from the white 
Thomas Cochran Robert N. McFarlane Caleb K. Wheeler church on the hill. You who are away from 
William D.Cochran Dorothy V.Z. Meigs Frederick R. Wheeler . : “ 

G. Gardner Cook Martin S. Meigs, Jr. | Harvey Wheeler home are in our minds and hearts. May the 
Stuart W. Cook Robert H. Merrick | Emery S. Whipple peace of God be and abide in our hearts while 
Whitney M. Cook Paul H. Nelson James B. Whipple , Ey) 

Henry L. Coolidge Alexander C. Peters John M. Whittier we are absent one from another. 

George C. Corey Richard W. Peters Ralph Wickford 


Edward P. Daniels, Jr. Charles A. Pingree Wilfred Wightman 


Philip A. Davis, Jr. Charles H. Pratt David B. Williams George W. Anderson Carl G. Keim 

John M. Eaton, Jr. Herbert G. Pratt Stanley E. Wilson Charles Aries William H. King 

C. Frederick Edgarton Lawrason Riggs, III John C. Wood 

David F. Emerson Russell Robb Norman S. Wood, Jr. John F. Behm fi John Koyl (MS) 
Edward W.Emerson Bradford Robinson Richard F. Wood Joseph P. Baldwin Edward W. Lapworth 


John Brunswick, Jr. Everett Larson 
William S. Busiek Chester MacMillan 
Ernest R. Ciriack Kenneth MacMillan 
Lawrence Constantine Robert E. Moffat 
Clinton W. Corey Francis F. Morse 
Horace A. Corey Edward P. Opfergelt 
Louis E. Daniels Richard Parker 
Frederick B. Davis James W. Parr 
Dexter DeLano George G. Pierce 
Harold W. Douglas Everett B. Ramsey 
Sterling Doyle Harry E. Ramsey 
Richard K. Faulkner Llewellyn Richards 
Joseph Finestein (MS) Thomas Robertson 
George A. French Robert B. Russ 
Ronald Goodwin James L. Seppala 
Lawrence E. Goodwin Eugene E. Shannon 
Wilson Goodwin Richard W. Shorrock 
Ernest L. Gowen, Jr. Warren Sleeper 
Rolland G. Greene Earl A. Smith 
Calvin Haseltine Roy A. Smith 
Roger T. Hasselbaum William A. Sommers 
Roth O. Hasselbaum Ralph M. Spencer 
Carleton L. Hayward Robert Swede 
Stanley G. Helmsdorft Robert C. Tileston 
Emily E. Herrett Carl E. Wallquist 
Edward T. Johnston P. Gordon Walker 
William Johnston Frank E. Whalin, Jr. 
Nicholas Karman Bertram F. Whitley, 2nd. 
Socrates Karman . William C. Wilson 
Robert Wood 


THE FIRST CHURCH 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


sends greetings to its men in the Armed Services. 


Our thoughts and prayers are with you always 


EDMUND AXFORD ALFRED HOLMES 
GORDON BAILEY A. RoDMAN Hussgy, JR. 
PARKER BARNES Rospert A. HUGHES 
Howarb BEEVER ARTHUR KEAY 

EDWARD W. BRADFORD JOHN KEMP 

STANLEY A. BRADFORD RICHARD LANMAN 
BENJAMIN BREWSTER THoMAS W. LOFT 
SPENCER BREWSTER JOHN G. MACKENZIE _. 
WILLIAM BREWSTER Gorpbon E. MACPHERSON 
Le Baron R. Briccs, 3rd Mason F. MELLOR 
RoBeErT M. Briccs BRADFORD MARTIN 

S. ALLEN CHAPMAN, JR. THEODORE MARTIN 
JoHN C. CHAPMAN EpwIN H. Morton 
Epwarb N. Dopson, Jr. JOHN W. PACKARD 
RoBERT DREW ARTHUR G. PYLE 
ROBERT EsTABROOK ROBERT T. PRATT 
Mario GaRutTI STANLEY ROBERTS 
Burton R. Grey, Jr. BARTLETT ROWELL 
RICHARD HALL Frep M. RowELL 

B. Wiccin Hatcu, Jk. WARREN STRONG, JR. 
MAYNARD HoLMES DEAN STEVENS 
CorNELIUs H. Hommes ARTHUR SWAN 

JoHN HoLMEs LoTHROP WITHINGTON, JR. 
RoLanp W. HotMeEs JosEPH HosTETTER 
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THE PEOPLES CHURCH OF CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, andtheir pastor, Dr. Preston Bradley, send 
greetings to all the men and women of the church in the 


Service of their co 


untry :-— 


We are proud of you! 


Arthur J. Williams 
Harold E. Hansen 
John L. Freitag 
George Freitag 
Howard Wentz 

Kurt Proud 

Kurt Meyer 

George Formanek, Jr. 
Lloyd Blue, Jr. 
Howard Carlseen 
Clinton R. Sipe 

Dr. Henry C. Johannes 
Edw. W. Nonnenbruch 
Wm. Robert DeWees 
Harold Ingersoll 
Henry J. Tinling 
Yale W. Rowley 
Wendel Estal 
Winslow Heg 
Herbert Bluhm 

Ben C. Bluhm 
Douglas L. Palo 
James H. Meyer 
Robert H. Meyer 
Lester G. Riley 
William F. Hobbs 
Duane Terry 

Frank G. Christ 
Richard P. Strand 
Norman P. Anderson 
Arthur E. Toepfer 
Robert Murphy 
Robert Olson 

Frans Eronson 
Forrest A. Oldenburg 
James Code 

Henry Willeumier 
Philip R. Strand 
Donald Yous 
Richard Miller 
James W. Buchanan 
Jean Thompson 
Frank M. Shurman 
Thomas Wood, Jr. 
Charles Wesche, Jr. 
Jim Phillips 

Robert John Wendland 


William V. Myers 
Alfred Taylor 
Robert E. Gill 
George John Smith 
Hans Kramer 
Howard C. Nelson 
Howard Berhalter 
Charles Boaz 
William Schroeder 
Charles Walska 
James Schneller 
Jacob Estes Replogle 
Harry S. Gray 
William Berglund 
George E. Kruskopf 
William J. Wenger 
Walter Moran 

Jay Merrick 
Charles Fuss 
Robert Plumley 
Charles C. Crane 
Robert Baumann 
E. Kokoefer 
Donald J. Norris 
Robert L. Hangel 
Elwood E. Kiltz 
Carroll D. York 
Mary Louise Sweet 
Leslie J. Walker 
Robert Hannum 
J.C. LaPointe 
Arthur J. Kredler, Jr. 
Robert K. Schnorr 
Rudolph E. Salamon 
LeRoy Adams 
Franklyn Adams 

L. C. Rowley 

Tom Lee Woods 
George F. Arms 
Raymond Mostek 
Robert E. Poquette 
Marvin I. Edelhart 
Betty Best Hurley 
John Hendrich 
Orville Wesche 
William R. Hurley 
Robert J. Hansen 


Clyde F. Bower 
Edward P. Brosious 
Donald W. Brosious 
Tom Henderson 
J. Bryant Shoberg 
Daniel Arthur Needham 
Arthur Quesnall 
David Ettelson 
George Felch 
Virgil Drew Widener 
G. Andrey 
William Henderson 
William H. Parlette 
Andrew Haban 
John H. Hagen 
Lawrence Johnson 
James Kosner 
William James Walters 
Wayne P. Blue 
Martin Sauser 
William Sauser 
Florence M. Moore 
Edward Paschal 
Robert Weeger 
Ruth Leffler 
Harry G. Nelson 
George G. Eddy, Jr. 
Tommy Bartlett 
William James Walters 
Elmer M. Wiederer 
Marie Tilles 
Robert H. Wiggins 
Robert L. Eldred 
Charles Paige 
Stephanie M. Kratovil 
Harry DuMont 
Walter Scott Sexton 
Roy O. Lawson 
Gerhard Wagner 
Andrew C. Wilson 
Pauline M. Plummer 
Robert Wood, Jr. 
Rudolph Lichtenebert 
Winifred Klippel 
Robert C. Stippe 
June Blair Lauletta 


j st First Unirarian Cuurcu or LOovuiIsvitiez, 


Kentucky, welcomes the opportunity to join in this 
heartfelt greeting to Unitarian men and women of 


the Armed Services. 


We are proud of the record 


you are making and jealous of the spirit of selfless- 
ness that motivates your service for freedom. 


To any of you who may be stationed at Fort 
Knox or Bowman Field we are happy to offer the 
full services of our church and staff. Come and wor- 
ship with us, make our Parish House your headquar- 
ters and grant us the privilege of knowing you. 

To the followmg men and women who have gone 
out from our church we send a special greeting sym- 
bolic of our affection and appreciation... May the Lord 


bless you and keep you all. 


Edward Ahrens 
Comer Biggerstaff 
D. J. Breehl 

W.R. Breehl 
Edward Dell Brown 
J. Pahl Brown 
Maxwell S. Brown 
Stewart Brown 
George R. Chase, Jr. 
Walter L. Craig 
William R. Crowder 
Albert C. Dick, Jr. 
John H. C. Dick 
Charles W. Finger 
Ernest G.S. Finger 
Ford Fishback 
Albert Bright Harris, Jr. 


Richard Harrison Hill 


Charles A. Henslick, Jr. 
L. J. Hoddy 

Richard Hoddy 
Ephraim K. Lawrence, Jr. 
William F. Lines 

Jack M. Lynes 

David H. Marshall 

John Moeller 

Carl George Mueller 
Charlotte Sumner Pryatt 
Clay Scott 

Fred Stover 

Edwin Vase Sumner 
Warren Smith 

William T. Thomas 
Frank Van Overbeke 

L. E. Van Overbeke 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, sends greetings freighted with re- 
membrance of past fellowship and service, 
proud of your self-giving part in our present 
commitments to the cause of human free- 
dom, and strong in the hope of a dependable 
and speedy peace that shall return you to 
your homeland and ‘to your families and 


friends. 


Epwarp Rupo.PH SMITH 
WiniiAM THAYER SMITH 
ERwin GerrisH Kerr, JR. 


Fausran Bowers 
NEVILLE Bowers 


Francis R. Fre 


Epwarp FRANKLIN Ciirron PAu WoopruFFr 


* Ever in our minds and hearts 


Lester Boone 

William G. Burck, Jr. 
Ernest W. Carr 
Frederick L. Churchill 
Calvert de Coligny 
Edward Croft 

William Ferrand 
Edward K. Goodell 
Richard H. Goodell 
William W. Goodell 
Edward H. Gessner 
Charles E. Harvey 
Clarence C. Henson, Jr. 
John Callan Kirkpatrick 
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John Patterson Little 
J. H. Livaudais, Jr. 
Edmund F. Metz 
Clifton R. Newlin 
Floyd W. Newlin 
Dale Perkins 

C. Espey Reed 
Mark Robinson 
Eugene W. Seitz 
Grover M. Slough 
Russell Sparkman 
Robert S. Soule, Jr. 
Clifford Stem 

Ben White, Jr. 


George W. Wiley 
THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, New Orleans, La. 


Harry ALBert LANE 
JOHN Peter De Wirt 
JAMES DauBNEy Camp 
Rosert Gorpon PIsHEL 
Keer JAcK WAGNER 
JAMES Moore Ricks 

Pat CoLoNeEL SUPPES 
Wiiu1Am Warrock WHITE 
JoHunN Craig CARTMILL 
Rosert FRANKLIN WADLIN 
Joun Paut HAMMETT 
Exxuis THeopore HAMMETT 
JoHN Quincy ADAMS 
Tuomas B. Scort, JR. 
Miss Ciro WITSAMEN 
Raymonp Murray Carr 
Grorce M. CLtuLow 


Eart K. Howe 
Water R. Fryer 
Jack W. Kasotu 
Russe.u Coss 
Freneton Borscue 
Wayne M. Jack 
Curtis F. Bryan 
Luoyp Easton 
Don C. McF atu 
RussEvu Coss, JR. 
Max A. PIsHEL 
Joun N. CARVER 
Don H. LAGRonE 
Mrs. Epona ARNOLD 
Miss JANE Morton 
BarBara Camp 
Oran McCain 


2) 


ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gilbert Abbe 
Whipple Abbe 
Frederick B. Arner 
Robert Arner 
Edwin A. Austin 
John Barrows 
Kent Bebb 

Alan Black 
Howard Bollinger 
Robert Bollinger 
David Bolton 
Elbert Borden 
Bent Boving 
Eugene F. Bowden 
Edgar J. Brower 
Craig F. Brown 
Robert G. Brown 
Hugh Butler 

Orell Joseph Calderara 
Culver B. Chamberlain 
Anne Clark 
Austin B. J. Clark 
Lewis C. Coffin 
James S. Coleman 


Not for this day, but for long years before us, 
Far distant years our eyes may never see, 
We plant the seeds of life surpassing wonder— 
Peace, justice, love, for all humanity. 


William M. Connor 


Miles A. Copeland, Jr. 


Frank Cushman 
Robert W. Cushman 
John C. Damon 

Paul S. Davis 
Nicholas Deak 
Albert Dieffenbach 
Karl Dieffenbach 
Rudolph Dieffenbach 
Fred Doeppers 
Wallace Dyar 


Proctor Dougherty, Jr. 


John Earle 
Edmund J. Evans 
J. K. Fairchild 
Robert Farwell 
Martin Gemoetz 
Percy D. Gibson 
Gerald I. Gilbert 
Donald M. Gillett 
A.R. Ginsburgh 
Willard Green 


Philip H. Groggins, Jr. 


With a deep sense of obligation and profound satisfaction we record 
the names of the men and women of our congregation who are 
serving our country on land, sea and air. They have our constant 
concern, our sanguine expectation, our abiding faith. 


Quentin D. Groves 
Stuart Hackstaff 
Malcolm P. Hanson 
Kenelm Herschel 
Herbert Harden 
Bushrod Hopkins 
Samuel Hopkins 
Oliver Irish 

H. Donald James 
David Johnson 
Warner O. Johnson 


Howard R. Jones, Jr. 


L. Clark Keating 
Hugh Keeley 
Paul R. Kelbaugh 
Arnold Kephart 
Calvin I. Kephart 
Robert Kephart 
Richard Kessler 
Archibald King 
Vera Lawton 
Murray Linden 
Bronson Logan 
Robert A. Logan 


Man truly lives in life that is beyond him; 
His harvest waits for reapers yet to come; 
Far in the future, hidden from our seeing, 
Ripen the fruits of fields which we have sown. 


Albert Loring 

William N. Mansfield 
Ammon §. Martin 
Thomas W. Mitchell, Jr. 
Charles W. Mixer 
William Meggers 
Wilmer Mohler 
Charles Godwin Moore, Jr. 
John Moulthrop 
Walter MacWilliams 
Lawrence MacKenzie 
Manson F. McCormick 
Harold D:.McCoy. 
Robert McKee 

Gale McLean 

David Newcomer 
Franklin Newcomer 
Tiheodore B. Nickson 
David M. Oberlin 
Paul F. Oberlin 

A. Heath Onthank 
David Bruce Parker 
Henry H. Pfeil 

Robert Pfeil 


Jean Pratt 

Stanford C, Pratt 
David C. Proffitt 
Robert Rankin 

J. Kent Rath 

James A: Robertson, Jr. 
Richard J. Robertson 
Stanton Russell 
Charles B. Sears 

John Schultz 

Willis R. Slaughter 
Harrison A. Small 
Carrel Tod 

John W. Townsend, Jr. 
John G. Tryon 
Richard G. Tryon 
Edward H. Walter 
Hardin C. Waters 
Ralph W. Watt 
Malcolm Weiss | 
Clyde Wendelken, Jr. 
Herold Wiens 

Robert $8. Williams, Jr. 
Percival Wilson 
Leonard E. Wolff 


So when for truth, for freedom fair we suffer, 
Treading the paths of our Gethsemane, 

All undismayed, we hail man’s glorious future; 
There God shall give us immortality. 


—L. ©. S. 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Kw Kwek * 
First FEDERATED CHURCH 


(Icelandic Services) 


THE 
PEOPLE’S LIBERAL CHURCH 
OF CHICAGO 


Salutes 


UNITARIAN CHURCH OF WINNIPEG 
(English Services) 


K KK KX 
To our boys in the Armed Services 
at home and abroad our 


HEARTFELT GREETINGS 


Minister - 


Joun W. WIrR 
Rosert A. Ger 
Frepertck W. NoLan 
Cuartes P. Bospere 


Rosert E. BARBEE 

CLARENCE A. FRAZER 

Pure D. Grover 

Don Rosert Maney 

Irwin Martin Ricuarp E. Hvar 

Gare T. Moore JOHN VRIEND 

Cuarues B. Woopman Joun D. STEARNS 

Rosert E. Grover Cuauncey M. Brices, JR. 

Dona.p P. Grover Rosert U. Houts 

Joun A. SNEDICOR KEnNETH TUOMEY 

Meyer Rvusin Rut StRAHAN 

Down SPARLING Water Morcan 

WituraM P. Liventck Raweu W. SEEGER 
Herman C. Neset, Jr. 


Rev. Puitie M. Prerursson 


All Souls’ Church of Schenectady, N. Y., 


sends greetings to our 35 family members, and all Unitarians 
in our country’s Service. 


You are messengers who will carry service and 
American freedoms to the far corners of the world, and 
will bring back a greater understanding of other peoples; 
so that America may take her. rightful part in the peaceful 
years ta come. 


Salute to Omaha’s sons and daughters 
Uw the Armed Services 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“May we be worthy of their heroism” 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


To Our Ministers and loyal fellow workers who are 
serving our beloved country and the world on land, on sea, 
and in the air— 

GREETINGS 


The entire church family joins in sending you a most 
kindly greeting. We know you are doing your job well and 
we are proud of every last one of you. 


A Salute from NIAGARA FALLS 


hg Tuts greeting from the 

church in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., goes to every man and woman in the Armed 
Services. Naturally, some of us—for personal rea- 
sons—will be thinking on Armistice Day especially 
of those whose names are listed below. These 
latter, however, would be the first to wish that this 


ExizasetuH BreenLer 
Frank L. A. Benpuermm 
Water Benner 
Paut R. DittEr 
Cuartes A. Dorsey 
JouN Rosert Fisher 
Jack A. Fry 

Rosert F. Fry 
Epwarp W. Fry 
Hupert A. Fuk 
Harotp R. GopsHatu 


you were away. 
Sincerely, 


Ricuarp C. WARREN 


We will be waiting to welcome you home and we will 
be anxious for your approval of what we have done while 


Men ann Women In SERVICE 


Sranuey H. Hackman 
Epwarp F. JAEGER 
Exarne D. Jones 
Rosert E. Kriwer 
Wituiam T. Lightner 
Ammon Martin 
Grorce ALBERT Mark, Jr. 
Joun W. Mason 
Grorce W. McCreary 
J. EDWARD SCHMEISER 
Harvey SwANSON 


YOUR CHURCH FAMILY 


Ivan J. Stehman, Chairman Board of Trustees 


GREETINGS FROM LYNCHBURG 
Oo 


(CHURCH MEMBERS IN 


THE SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY 
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FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Unitarian Church 
of Norton, Massachusetts 


sends Greetings to its Young People 


CHARLES P. CurTIS 
ARTHUR L. VALENTINE 
Louis A. MARTELL 
CHARLES W. BARNETT 
RussELL A. BOUDREAU 


RALPH A. MARDEN 
CHARLES R. GREDLER 
Douctas P. GooLp 
Juia A. STEEL 
CHARLES F, ALLEN 


May God bless you and keep you, 
bringing you all back to us safely 


salute should go to all. 


Space allows for but one 


word: Do not think we have come to take your 
absence for granted. That is far from the truth. 
We remember you, we miss you, we honor you! 
And we are doing our best to give meaning to the 


cause for which you are fighting. 


JOHN RAYE 
Natuan EASTMAN 
Donatp GREENWOOD 
Donawp GLAZE 
GRANT JOHNS 
EuGENE DoNLEY 
Ricuarps WILLS 
Rosert HumMPHREY 
CHARLES Hat 
Wiiu1AM Lanpis 
GERALD DoNLEY 
ALEXANDER IMLAY 
Davin JoHNSON 
GrEORGE Coo_ey, JR. 


LoweLL. CUMMING 
BeErtTINE Popp 
Rosert LAnpIs 
JOHN STEVENS 
GrorGcE Eppy 
Rospert CooLey 
Louise BecKEeTT 
Ricuarp Brown 
Davin KLAupER 
Ernest WILLs, JR. 
RIcHARD STEVENS 
GLEN JOHNS 
Freprric Day 
Lionet DonLEY 


Greetings from 


THE NORTH PARISH of 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


to her members and friends on her 


Service Roll 


Witu1AM A. DrumMonpD 
Ernest FickENWorRTH 
Kennetu Hersn 

Nos te C. Ear, 3rp 
Kennetu A. GAGE 
Rosert GALAHER 
Cuartes W. Lypiarp 
Giueert E. Smiru 
Rosert TwWoMBuiy 
WINFIELD TWoMBLY, JR. 
Russe_t Dimery 

Roy W. Hatt 

JOHN JACKSON 

Noste C. Eart, Jr. 
JANIcE D. TwomMBLy 
Date H. Hunter 


Mrs. Josera F, KeELLEnER 
Cuester A. LEIGHTON 
SAMUEL Oscoop 
JAMES E. EvLior 
Gorpon L. FREEMAN 
Cuar.es B. Hopces 
Nuts Hoe 

Rosert Davis 

Louis D. Friniine 
Harvey JACKSON 
Frank L. SPENCER 
Epwarp W. GALAHER 
Coun ELLiot 
Rosert CARTER 
Davw Renn, Jr. 
KENNETH GIRARD 


To YOU—and YOU—and YOU 


who have gone from this church in the service of 
our country, we send our greetings and our prayers 


Donald Minar 


James Beggs 
Clarence F. Bennett 
Eleanor J. Botkin 
Dr. E. L. Boylen 
Dr. Vivian Z. Brown 
Walter Z. Brown 
Anna S. Chambers 
W. A. Chambers 
Edward Joel Clark 
Fredrick H. Claus 
Wm. Blair Comer 
Alfred H. Corbett 
Dr. Arch W. Diack 
Dr. Samuel Diack 
Terry B. Elder 
Charles Fowler 


Miln Dayton Gillespie 


Alfred Griffin 


Lawrence Milton Griffin 
Patricia Hampson 
Charles Allan Hart, Jr. 
James S. Hart 

Ulrich Heinicke 

Rodney Marchant Houghton 
Arnold M. Johnson 
Fletcher A. Johnson 

Dr. Arthur C. Jones 
Jeannette Jones 

Dr. Orville N. Jones 
Randall S. Jones 

Thomas Sturdevant Jones 
Thomas W. Kelham 
William M. Kletzer 
George Lamb 

Peter D. Lamb 

Myron Brockway Lawrence 
C. V. Lockyear 

W. E. Maas 

Thomas D. Martin 

David Mautz 

Charles P. Mersereau 
Charles E. Miller, III 


Rodney V. Moorman 
Herbert D. Newell, Jr. 
Dr. Bradford Norman Pease 
Dr. John A. Pease 

H. G. Phillips 

William Eliot Prentiss 
Robert Frederick Rekate 
John F. Risley 

David E. Savage 
William E. Savage 
Fred L. Schumacher 
Franklin Robert Scott 
Philip D. Sluman 
Barbara Jane Smith 
Peter R. Smith 

Clark P. Spurlock 

Dr. Milton B. Steiner 
Malcolm Stubblebine 
John Oglesvy Thomas 
Justin Wentworth 
Clinton G. White 
Sherman G. White 
Marcelle Williamson 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (UNITARIAN) 


THE FIRST CHURCH 


OF JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
UNITARIAN 


salutes its men and women of the Armed Forces 
Let us fight the good fight and keep the faith 


Carl Allen 

John A. Anderson 
Edward Barnard (M S) 
William S. Bennett 
Donald H. Burnett 

H. Weston Burnett 


Francis Colwell (retired) 


William Davis 
Allan Dick 

Judson Doyle 

Paul K. Fryer 
Robert K. Foster 
Arthur Gibbons 
Laurence Gibbons 
Arnold M. Gilson 
Edwin E. Gilson 
Harold C. Harris 
John Hraba 
Edmund Hylander 
Elizabeth F. Kenyon 
William B. Kenyon 


Robert Laing 
Frederick J. Langenback 
Edward Locke 
William Maier 
Frederick Myers 
Richard Phillips 
Robert Phillips 
Malcolm Rees 
Gerhardt Rehder 
Fiske Rollins 

Wallace Safford 
Douglas Salisbury 
Carl Schuck 

Edward Charles Sheldon 
Cameron Stewart 
Charles Urlass 
Kenneth Whitecross 
Ellsworth Winchester 
A. Herbert Winquist 
Chandler Young 
Clyde Young 


This greeting comes to you from the Standing Com- 
mittee, Women’s Alliance, Men’s Club, Charles 
Fletcher Dole Club, Eliot Guild and Junior Al- 


liance. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


We, your friends in the 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 
BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


send cordial greetings to you, our young 


men and women, serving our country in 


the homeland and over the seas. 


Cuares H. Cutckertnc Cart HOLMGREN . 


Purp G. Eaton 

Joun E. Forp 

Errorp H. Gace 
Ricuarp L. Gavitt 

W. Stacey GoppArD 
CuyvE B. Grecson, JR. 
Henry R. Harper 
Wiuu1aM O. Hotmcren 


Linii1an E. HotmcrEn 
Epwarp B. Hypr 
Everett L. NicHois 
Aucrer W. Powe tt, Jr. 
Joun H. PowEtu 
TownsEnp H. Powreiu 
Francis R. Smita 
Marsgorte WALLACE 


Francis J. WATSON 
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‘THE SECOND PARISH 
OF MARLBORO, MASS. 


Welcomes this opportunity to reach across the four 
quarters of the world and draw into close fellow- 
ship with the home folks the beloved members of its 


PARISH HONOR ROLL — 


Each Sunday — in its appointed place in the morn- 

ing service — we bring you into remembrance with 

love and prayer and send forth to you our faith 
and hope in you as liberty-loving 


FREEMEN 


who will acquit themselves as such 


Allen O. Stevens 
Robert P. Frye 

_ Walter E. Frye 
Rudolph H. Brown 
Frederick C. Fletcher 
Curtis 8. Whitney 
Clifford A. Estabrook 
Raymond S. Estabrook 
Lester Poole 
Kenneth P. Babb 
Edward F. Bigelow 
Lambert H. Bigelow 
Donald C. Dumont 
Dana E. Frye 
Richard F. Lion 
Clarence E. Searles, Jr. 
Warren S. Warner 
Fred H. Becker 


Frank C. Moore, Jr. 
‘James A. Tucker 
Frederick L. Rolfe, Jr. 
George A. Ober, Jr. 
Carl A. Neuhaus 
Robert C. Stevens 
Arthur Doane, Jr. 
Richard §. Morse 
Robert E. Clark 
Richard H. Hardy 
Edward C. Nielson 
Frederick H. Allen 
‘Frank R. Nims 
Albert E. Ryan, Jr. 
J. Alfred Conrad 
Gardner A. Davis 
Charles Bailey 
Dorothy R. Ober 


THE ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Laymen’s League and Alliance salute the 
members of the First Congregational 
Parish Unitarian in the Armed Forces: 


DANE ANDERSON 
RALPH T. ATWooD 
ERNEST BENSHIMOL 
ERNEST BENSHIMOL, JR. 
RoBERT BENSHIMOL 
WILLIAM S. BLACK 
WILFRED C. BURGESS 
KENNETH BuRNS 


Horace HOMER 

JoHN A. Hurp 
EDWARD HUTCHINSON 
W/ALDENSE B. MALOUF 
EDWARD H. MERRILL 
HERBERT T. MERRILL 
VIOLA MOooRE 

Henry B. Moore 


ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 2nd HAROLD NUTTER 


Epson M. CHICK 
ARTHUR M. DALLIN 
CHARLES DANN 
RoBERT DANN 

Homer L. Davis, JR. 
Davip M. DEMPSTER 
GEORGE S. DEMPSTER 
Davin B. DILi 

Davin B. DILL. JR. 
NorMan ELLIs 
Smwney C. FLACK, JR. 
Henry B. FLACK 

E. SHERMAN HALL, JR. 
SAMUEL W. HArrIs, JR. 


~ 


SHATTUCK W. OSBORN 
TILESTON PERRY 
WarrREN A. PIERCE, 3rd 
LESLIE E. PORTER 

James M. RATTRAY 
MARSHALL F. RICE 
LEONARD ROBERTS, JR. 

J. LERoy SIMPSON 


’ Harotp G. STORKE 


EpWARD H. TURNER 
ROBERT TURNER 

ALBERT M. WALCOTT, JR. 
JAMEs T. WILSON 
RUSSELL E. WISE 


The Members of the FIRST PARISH in WESTON, 
MASS., send affectionate greetings to its men and 
women in the Armed Services of their country 


Leigh Abbott 

Charles Bailey 
Henry Bailey 
Horace Bailey 
Vincent Bailey 

R. W. Bliss 

Lloyd V. Briggs , 
Frances Brodrick 

G. Murray Burke, Jr. 
Louis W. Cabot 
Robert M. Cabot 
Thomas D. Cabot, Jr. 
Theodore Chandler, Jr. 
Craig Clive 

Robert Clive 

Stuart Clive 

Vernon Clive 

Emile W. Coletti 
Robert A. Currie, Jr. 
Edward W. Coburn 
Wm. R. Dewey, 3rd 
Edward M. Dickson 
Wm. A, Dickson 
George Donald 

Paul Whitney Dove 
Wallis E. Drew 
Stephen Eldred 
James E, Fraser 
Gilbert L. Graves 
Hannibal Hamlin 
Roger W. Hardy 


Lyman S. Hayes 

Paul K. Haynes 

Roger Hickler 

Richard P. Holland 
Owen C. Howe, Jr. 
Wm. F. Howe 

Wm. F. Howe, Jr. 
Ralph M. Hower 

Paul A. Hoyte, Jr. 
Clifton V. Jennings 
Stowell F. Johnson 
Philip Hamlin Kelsey 
Stephen Hamlin Kelsey 
Horace S. Kenney, Jr. 
Faulkner Lacy 

Francis Bacon Latady 
R. E. Malloy 

Richard Malloy 
Charles Martin, Jr. 
Austin B. Mason, Jr. 
Henry B. Mason 
Charles A. McCarthy 
Clarence F. Mosher, Jr. 
Robert Murkland 

John Sherman Myers, Jr. 
Charles B. Paine, Jr. 
Sanford D. Palmer, Jr. 
Henry W. Patterson, Jr. 
Edmund W. Peakes 
George Peirce 

Richard O. Pinkham 


Charles A. Poutasse, Jr. 
Eugene Poutasse 
Roland B. Rand, Jr. 
Charles O. Richardson, Jr. 
Harrison S. Ripley 
John B. Rockwell 
Thomas James Scott, 2nd 
C. Richard Soderberg, Jr. 
Robert R. Spaulding 
Edward R. Speare, 2nd 
Dudley Talbot 
Frederick C. Talbot 
Thomas L, Talbot, 2nd 
Charles F. Taylor 
Philip A. Taylor 

Alfred Thomas 

Robert E. Towne 

Philip W. Trumbull 
W.H. Trumbull, Jr. 
Rita M. Tyler 

Roger C. Tyler 

Wm. T. Van Huysen 
Thomas C. Van Nuys 
Robert Warren, Jr. 
Philip Weir 

Allan T. Wheeler, Jr. 
Harold B. Willis 
Alexander Winsor, Jr. 
Robert Winsor, Jr. 

R. H. Bancroft Winsor 
Ralph Woodworth, Jr. 


Ae 


EXTENDS 


mss 


THE First PariIsH IN 


SUDBURY, MaAssACHUSETTS 


CORDIAL GREETINGS 
AND Best WISHES 
TO THE FRIENDS 


IN THE ARMED SERVICE 
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yp THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH 
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| Greetings lo . 
Sydney ” Sean 
Victor de Azevado 
John B. Franklin 
Emerson F. Franklin 
Richard D. Franklin 
Robert H. Franklin 
Thomas L. Franklin, 
William R. Franklin 
Russell B. Frizzell 
Benjamin C. Hugo 
Frederick V. Hugo 
Frank A. Hugo 
Elsie I. Hugo 
Allan Clark Ingraham 
Chester Doane Ingraham 
Gustav Jonsson 
J. Roland Lambe 
Wyman W. Parker 
Edward A. Reinert 
William EK. Williams 
Paul H. Williams 
Colin Wise 

From the 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS | 


Greetings and best wishes to you—the sons and daughters of 
this church—who are serving the nation in her hour of need 
Herbert S. Barker, Jr. Malcolm H. Ladd 
Clarence B. Barron Gordon Macalaster 
Harold H. Belcher Floyd P. MacDonald 
William B. Belcher Donald K. Mackay 
Paul Blackmur Allan E. Neal 
Kenneth L. Booth Willis A. Neal 
John H. Brewer David D. Nickerson 
Thomas S. Burgin Charles W. Nightingale, Jr. 
Donald F. Cay Franklin F. Ogden 
Henry K. Close Warren G. Ogden 
Frederick A. Coates Albert D. Parker 
John M. Coates Donald 8. Parker 
Prescott N. Crane Charles M. Peterson 
Richard Z. Crane Harold L. Peterson - 
Francis A. Crocker Emerson A. Read 
Willard F. Crocker William B. Rice 
Arthur B. Curtis William H. Rice, Jr. 
William W. Curtis Stanhope Ring 
Courtland A. Dooley Howard M. Rogers 
Paul L. Dube Leighton P. Rogers 
Henry H. Faxon Morgan Sargent 
Robert M. Faxon Walter S. Sargent 
Wellington Glover John W. Sidelinger 
David S. Hagen Robert K. Smith 
Edward G. Hammond Marcus G. Steel 
Howard A. Hanson Richard C. Volz 
Kenneth E. Hanson Warren H. White 
Richard L. Hanson Henry B. Whitney 
Henry H. Harlow Wallace F. Whitney 
Robert C. Harlow Robert E. Winer 
William F. Hodgkinson Charles B. Winslow 
Herbert H. Holmes William W. Worcester 
John Howland Walter S. Younie, Jr. 
Eugene C. Hultman William Younie 
Robert S. Kenney Christine M. Dooley 
Ruth S. Whitley 


The | a ; 


Gaeren 
OF 


Concord, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
(Established 1827) 


We send our proud salutation and affectionate’ 
good wishes to New Hampshire Unitarians— — 
and all Unitarians — in Service with the forces’ 
of the United Nations. 


Our SERVICE ROLL 


John B. Blackwood 
Roland S. Burlingame 
John K. Butts 

Horton L. Chandler 
Melvin W. Chase 
Willard E. Chickering 
John K. Cilley 

Hollis Dakin 

Ward Dakin 

Philip $. Day 
Richard G. Dunlap . 
Elliott Foster 

John W. Foster 
William H. Foster 

G. Stuart Hancock 
Donald B. Harriott 


David O. Higgins 

J. Haven Huckins 
Robert E. Kelley 
Robert T. Laird 

R. Dudley Meredith, Jr. 
Richard E. Merrill 
Charles B. Paine, Jr. 
Robert G. Pelren 
Elton N. Roberts 
Paul K. Rowe 

John W. Stanley, Jr. 
Irving W. Stultz 
Clinton E. Wheeler 
David C. Wheeler 
Lawrence A. White 
Douglas B. Whiting 


All who are associated with the 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 
UNITARIAN CHURCH 


send their cordial greetings and good wishes 


to those of the group who are in Service for 


their country and an enduring peace: 


JAMES BASLER 
RoBerT H. BLEILER 
ALBERT FRANK BROCK 
RICHARD CHURCH 


GerorGE H. CrosBi£, JR. 


WILLIAM C. LORING, JR. 
GorpDon Justus MCKINLEY 
ROBERT W. MUTHER, JR. 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT 


THomas W. ScoTT 


RoBERTA.CUNNINGHAM WILLIAM P. STONE 


RoBERT T. GILDERSLEEVE 


DAvip THEODOROWICZ 


MALCOLM EDWARD HARDY WILLIAM F. THOMPSON 


CI WLAGy: 
EpGAR E. LIBBY 


STANTON D. LorING 


OLIVER G. TINKHAM, JR. 
JAMEs S. TOWNSEND 
CHARLES HENRY WINSLOW 


~. 


~ C. Dary Dunham 


HAfanor Rell 


UNITARIAN MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Milton W. Price 


Robert W. Proctor 
George R. Proctor 


Donald Gifford 
Frederick R. Gifford 
Kenneth A. Gifford 
Russell Gifford Allen S. Reed 

J. Norman Habicht Edward B. Shurtleff 
Norman P. Hammond Stanley Shurtleff 


Stanley W. Allen 
William L. Ames 
John C. Baylies 
Wallace B. Baylies, Jr. 
William P. Briggs, 3rd 
Frederic H. Brownell 


Morris R. Brownell, Jr. George Joseph Adelbert P. Simmons 
Roger H. Burke Donald J. Karl Eliot G. Spooner 
Benjamin H. B. Burrell Donald Kearns George H. Spooner 
Sydney B. Burrell Walter Keehn George W. Starbuck 
Sydney H. Burrell Robert B. Knowles Douglas Stevens 
William F. Burrell Irwin Law J. Avery Stitt 


Richard A. Stetson 
Warren L. Swett 
Humphrey L. Tallman 


Kenneth Lawrence 
Donald E. Longson 
C. Robert Matheson 
Gordon T. Maxfield 
Charles C. Miller 
Robert A. Mitchell 
Walter B. Moseley 
Earl Noblet 
Nicholas Olson 

W. Wilbor Parkinson 
George H. Pflug 
Leonard W. Pflug 
Leonard E. Pierce 
Luther S. Pierce 
William C. Potter 


Barbara Cary 
Thomas T. Cary 
Richard E. Chase 
Howard G. Crowell 
M. M. Cummings, Jr. 
Everett H. T. Davies 


Carlton C. Trull 
Reginald V. Tribe 
Mayo H. Tripp 
Richmond A. Tripp 
Donald Walsh 
Stanley Walsh 
Gordon Walsh 

W. Gary Westgate 
Willard D. Whitfield 
Walter C. Wilbor, Jr. 
Philip A. Winsor 


Minot D. Eaton 
Robert B. Ferguson 
William E. Finley 
Harold C. Fisher 
Robert I. Furness 
Merrill F. Gardner 
Floyd Genthner 
Courtney T. Gifford 


* 


FIRST UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


-“O you youths, Western youths, 

So impatient, full of action, full of manly pride 
and friendship, 

Plain I see you, Western youths, see you ane 
ing with the foremost... 


3” 


Harry S. Howroyp 

Frep R. Jenks 

Srantey C. Mason 
ALEXANDER S$. MONTGOMERY 
Grorcrt H. MontGOMERY 
Hucu G. MontcoMeEery 
Joun K. NewLANnpbs 

Joun B. PEARSON 

Cartos A. RicHarDson, JR. 
Stuart H. Roy 

Artuur F. ScHOENFUSS 
Tueropore B. STACKPOLE 
JAMES E. STEARN 

Pure W. SymMonps 
Henry J. TELLER 


Ricuarp C, ALLEN 
Rue K. Batpwin 
Lesure H. Banks, Jr. 
Rosert G. BARKER 
FRANK BARNES 
Wiu11aM S. Boyce 
AtrrepD E. BoyIncton 
Epwarp W. Brant 
Rosert Brant 
Rosert E. CARLSON 
Gerorce A. CLARK 
Rosert H. Cooper 
Dominic DeMarco 
Auvan J. Dorn 

E. Grpert FArrREN 

_ Haroitp Freeman Epacar Tracy 
Epwin F. Hatcu CiirrorD WEDERSTROM 
H. Beaumont WILLIAMS 


- Herbert Tiffany 


Charles P. Thatcher, Jr. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Kenneth W. Russell 
Austin S$. Maxim 


Relly Irving Raffman Ramon F, Lawrence 
David S$. Hendrick, 3rd Glenn E. Powers, Jr. 
Seabury Cook A. Martin P. Williamson B. Cutler Kingsbury 
Arthur S. Francis, Jr. Preston B. Rowe Stetson Whitcher 
Norman P. Sturtevant George $§. Cummings Malcolm R. Shurtleff 
Robert P. Gooding George W. Bartlett David H. Mitchell 
Scott Whitcher, Jr. Robert B. Tucker 
Douglas D. Hardy 
Alton R. Bailey Paul L. Magnuson 
Leonard D. LeValley J. Alfred Whitworth David M. Stanley 
Robert A. Anderson Charles Tiffany James T. Knowles 
James P. Francis Richmond M. Sutherland John Garlington 
Richard C. Gooding Albert B. Drake Arnold Chadwick, Jr. 
J. Frederick Wareing Frank H. Cleveland Leonard B. Chace 
Richard D. Stanley John F. Cartwright David B. Hammett 
George A. Muggleton Joseph F. Knowles Charles P. Drake 
Robert M. Chace Bryant Prescott Louis W. Jenney 
Norman H. Hayes Charles S. Kelley, 3rd = Robert F. Herbst 
John L. Weeks Jr. John A. Chace Walter H. Paige, Jr. 


Herbert Catlow 
James A. Thompson 


UNITY HOME CHAPEL SOCIETY 


Arnold Cejka 
Whitney Furtak 


Warren Rostarka 
George Lube 
Paul Kovar 


George Kovar 
Harold Drolet 


4 UNITARIAN CHURCH OF SANFORD, MAINE, 
greets every one of the 118 men and women 
whose names are inscribed on its Roll of Honor. 
We applaud the magnificent spirit which you 
have displayed in the discharge of duty however 
hazardous and exacting. 


Comrades in arms, on land, on the sea and in 
the air, ministering angels of mercy; we salute you 
with just pride and greet you with affection! Be 
assured that when you receive this copy of The 
Christian Register all your friends in the church 
will be thinking of you, in your near or far-away 


posts of duty, as one whom neither cowardice, 
nor falsehood, nor impurity, nor selfishness, can 
ever turn from the utmost fulfilment of duty. 
Your absence leaves a vacant place in our church. 
When you return we hope you will come without 


any “scars on your souls.” 


The name of ENsIGN SAMUEL BENTON EMERY 
will linger in our minds as one who knew no fear 
and who earned from his superior officers highest 
commendation and praise. His memory is enshrined 
in our hearts. 


With best wishes always, 
Your devoted friend and minister, 
H. SUMNER MITCHELL 
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Duncan P. Williamson 
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To ALL oF 1rs MEMBERS 
IN THE 
NATION’sS SERVICE 
Tue Unity CHURCH 
OF 


af 
i 
Earl 1. Schueren i 
Sterling’ J. Simpson i 
George: LSmall 
if . Arthur South i} 
Benton. Bokansn th DPerrine * Keith: Smith i 
dames. ohanhon: e x Fran Dar 2 Kennett: Smith 
4 ‘ Ajan 8: Spurney 
Edgar © Stocker 
Harry: Bice. Robert: D; Stubbs 
Maurice: Rice: LOCK Wood Thompson 
SBF * Cle Rife Bostwick Vinton 
William Calhoun ‘Osekler a Reuber Roberts: Henry.2 White 
Edward 2. Cashore v pert L. Maurer. Robert 8 Rose Kenneth. Wilder 
Robet Chamberlin g, S a ralt 
Mifford MAcams 
Clinton 4G. Ansiey 
MB Avery: 
Wan, S. Burton’: “a ; Hh ee Sam, ir 
Sidney & Chapin, Jr Ethel Gratton Raid: Marci ee Oro & Zeyen 


i 
ti 


BRrockTon, 
MAssAcHUSETTS, 
SENDs SINCERE GooD 
WISHES AND 
AFFECTIONATE 
REMEMBRANCE 


* 


GREETINGS TO ALL Our MEMBERS 
° Now IN THE SERVICE OF Our. COUNTRY 
At Homer AND ABROAD 
THE FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
* (Unitarian Universalist) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


e 
Christmas 27 names have been added since the above picture was taken. 
Greetings 


TO OUR 
Fah ree SS THE FIRST PARISH 
ee IN PORTLAND, MAINE 
ve greets our members in Service 
Myron Affleck Albert Farnham 
FIRST Earl Barrows Robert Foss 
UNITARIAN CHURCH Edmund Beach Elvin Gilman 
Stephen Beaulieu Chester Greenleaf 
ALTON, ILLINOIS Ruth E. Brown Marshall Gurney Leamon Miller 
° Logan Bullitt Aurelius Hinds Raymond Miller 
Malcolm Cass Mary Hinman Edward P. Shaw 
- Arthur Childs Donald Hobbs George Sickles 
Donald Clark John P. Holmes Burrowes Stevens 
Charles Clarke William Holway Robert Vail 
Philip Deering, Jr. Heyward James Thomas Vail 
Greetings Laurence Eastman Lloyd Knox John L. White 
Edward Everett Esther Laughlin Richard L. White 
te Que pen a Seba and all with whom they serve 
in the 


Armed Services 


~— K * 
THE 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF BANGOR 
BANGoR, MAINE 


Tue MarsieHeap, MassacHusetts, UNITARIAN CHURCH 
SENDS GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO ITS MINISTER AND 
FORTY-SEVEN MEMBERS IN THE ARMED FORCES 
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Starr King School > 


for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presideni 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters tc over 2500 

and seminaries. 


Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 
Cotrb lished IG2 
7-9 WEST 36°*S). NEW YORK W.¥. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki 06 years of service 
1837 Fache whurh and clergy 1943 


COX SONS .& VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service) 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a, m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m_ Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service 
11 a. m. Week Day Services, 12 m.; Monday, 
Organ Recital; Tues.-Fri., Worship with Sermon. 
Chapel open daily, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. All are 
welcome, : 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON. STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D..D: Sunday 
Morning Service at 11. Church School , (begin- 
ning Oct. 10) 9:30 a. m. Gannett Club (for 
college age and service men and women), 5:45 
p. m. Chapel Candlelight Service, 7:45 p. m. 
A cordial welcome to all. ome 


«J 


schools colleges, churches 


* %* Every member of the GROSSE POINTE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Michigan, is both proud and grateful for your service to us and this country. 


We send you our felicitations and God’s blessing. 


Charles K. Backus 


Edward O. Spalding 


George B. Wickerham 


A. J. Behr Ford H. Wheldon Robert Nelson Gibson 
Priscilla Bennett Gene A. White John Peter Sillas 
John Fletcher Stavert Hudson Theodore A. Jacob 
Kittredge Hamlin William McPherson lLawrence G. King 
Phillip L. Leidich John McPherson, Jr. Kenneth M. Farr 
Allen F. Marks George McBride John Hamilton Neale 


Thomas H. Miller 
J. Thomas Peterson 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, ete. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Jack Savage 
Thomas Jones 


James K. Watkins, Jr. 
John B. Watkins 


New 
Hampshire 


Unitarian 


Churches 


Salute 
FREEDOM’S DEFENDERS 


xk & 


Granite State Unitarians are _ 
proud of the men and women 

fighting for freedom on every 

front. Let your home church 

know what you need. It stands 

ready to serve you and your 

families. Together, we will win 

the war and the peace. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Association 


HUMANIST 


tea uarterly 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION 
$1.00 A YEAR, THE COPY, 25c 


In the Autumn Issue 
“Science—A_ Civilizing Force” 
Epvarp C. LinpEMAN 


“The Code of Science” 
Mark A. May 
“Natural Mysticism” 
Kennetu L. Parron 
“World Community and World 


Conscience” 
Metvin Raver 


Poetry Sequence—A. D. Ficke*: °°’ *"}' 


Epwin H. Wixson, Editor 


——————========—_=== 
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Uyaror 


United 
Unitarian 


Appeal 


SIX STORIES OF SERVICE 


“Six Stories of Service” 
the new “red” turnover—a set of charts 
which will accompany the presentation 
of the 1943-14 Appeal. Lest anyone 
think that the “Six Stories” are the half- 
dozen floors of Unitarian Headquarters, 
let us make clear that the charts pic- 
ture six important Unitarian advances 
of the past year, ranging geographically 
from Spokane, Washington, to Geneva, 
Switzerland. We say advances rather 
than achievements for, successful though 
they have been, all six are but en- 
couraging gains along a continuing high- 
way of. opportunity. 


* * * 


The “Six Stories,” with a printed lec- 
ture for those who wish guidance in 
presenting the charts, are now available 
for parish get-togethers, Sunday services, 
and group meetings, or for extended use 
as exhibit material. 


* * * 


Churches which did not use the “blue” 
turnover last season, with its inclusive 
treatment of all organizations in the 
Appeal, may order this set of posters in 
its 1943-44 revision, in place of or in 
addition to the “red” turnover. 


Wherever possible—and with sufficient 
notice, that means almost anywhere in 
the United States and Canada—an in- 
formed speaker will be furnished by the 
United Appeal to tell the story of Uni- 
{arian progress and to illustrate it with 
the turnover charts. 


* * * 


Also available is an up-to-date set of 
slides showing the work of the Service 
Committee. With the slides is provided 
a lecture script to allow the presentation 
of the pictures by a speaker previously 
unacquainted with the subject. 

* * * 


From the goal figure of the 1942-43 
campaign came the slogan, 1-2-3-Go! 
The new goal is $135,000. We will not 
advocate 1-3-5-Go! as a slogan, but the 
leaping sequence of the figures is sug- 
gestive of the way we would have the 
campaign hound along. With your help 
it can be done. 

Bela con- 
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is the title of 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal 


having. 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. ” 


MRS. HENRY SAUNDERSON 

The sudden death of Mrs. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson in August brought a 
sense of keen personal loss to a very 
large circle of Unitarian friends. Her 
gifts as a writer and speaker were widely. 
recognized, but she will perhaps be chiefly 
remembered for her active sharing of her 
husband’s parish responsibilities and priv- 
ileges. For fifteen years she was presi- 
dent of the Alliance branch in the First 
Parish Church in Brighton, and for some 
time was also chairman of the Parish 
Committee. A memorial service, con- 
ducted by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, was held 
at the family summer home in Sullivan 
Har! or, Maine, on August 11. 


DR. ULYSSES GRANT 
BAKER PIERCE 


Dr. Ulysses Grant Baker Pierce, for 
forty-two years the beloved and honored 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died suddenly on Sunday 
evening, October 10, in his seventy-ninth 
year. He had preached at the regular 
morning service that day, and his death 
fulfilled his oft-expressed hope that he 
might die with his armor on. A memo- 
vial service held in the church on Thurs- 


day, October 14, was conducted by the 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association. ; 


eee ___§— .. 


In a great outpouring of support for 
abolition of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting, some 1,500 Southerners have 
signed petitions circulated this summer 
in support of HR 7 now before Congress. 
The Southern Conference on Human 
Welfare collected a thousand of the 
names, which constitute a good cross 
section of the South, according to James 
Dombrowski, executive secretary of the 
organization. Union groups, _ profes- 
sional groups, individuals in education 
and church groups are represented. 

It is often claimed that each Southern 
state should be allowed to settle the 
question of a price tag on the ballot for 
itself. The answer. of course, is that the 
citizens of the poll-tax states have no 
way of changing the status quo. They 
are voteless and therefore voiceless. In 
Tennessee, where after seven long years 
they managed to cause their legislature 
to repeal the poll tax, the State Supreme 
Court simply invalidated this law and 
the old 3 per cent elections will go on. 

But though voiceless in elections, hun- 
dreds have spoken up through this peti- 


lion to the United States Senate for 
passage of HR 7. Out of the five hun- 


dred names collected by the National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax, an 
overwhelming number were of ministers 
of every denomination. Many added 
special greetings: “This is a good thing” 
and “More power to you!” One Missis- 
sippi minister wrote in and asked for 500 
pieces of literature on the subject to 
distribute to his congregation. Another 
asked for a hundred. 

Some of the signers identified them- 
selves simply as “Farmer” or “House- 
wife.” Others were soldiers, lawyers, 
teachers. Many professors, several deans 
of colleges and at least four presidents 
of colleges were glad to sign. A mayor 


in Mississippi, the national chairman of 
the Sons of Confederate Veterans im 
Tennessee, a D.A.R. and Daughter of 
1812 in Texas, a whole sorority chapter 
in Arkansas, the principal of a grammar 
school in Alabama—so goes the roll call 
of those who are standing up to be 
counted in this fight for democracy at 
home. ; 

Southerners have helped in many ways 
in the battle. They have written their 
views to their Congressmen, they have 
written to the newspapers and used 
whatever other channels of expression 
are open to them. They have spread the 
idea that “You can’t have a right—and 
tax it too.” A strong Texas Committee 
to Abolish the Poll Tax has gained for 
its sponsors the broadest possible group 
of well-known Texans. 

A principal source of expression for 
Southerners on this and other issues 
affecting them is the Southern Patriot, 
a newspaper issued by the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare. The October 
issue will be a special eight-page edition 
containing the text of HR 7; short state- 
ments on the poll tax by Senator Pepper, 
Herbert Agar, and Dr. Frank Graham, 
president of the University of North 
Carolina; a brief history of poll taxes as 
restrictive measures; and a collection of 
letters written by Southerners to the 
editor from many parts of the South. 
The poll-tax states will absorb 15,000 
copies of this edition. 


Hotel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Ingersoll on Freedom 


There is a flaming passage in the 


writings of one of America’s great 
prophets of freedom: “The man who does 
not do his own thinking is a slave. Down 
with the idea that thought is dangerous! 
Let us resent with indignation every 
effort to put a chain upon our minds. 
When all have a right to think and 
express their thoughts, every brain will 
give to all the best it has. There has 
never been upon the earth a free genera- 
tion of men and women; it is not yet 
time to write a creed—wait until the 
chains are broken. Wait until what we 
know can be spoken without regard to 
what others believe. Wait until the 
living are considered the equals of the 
dead—until the cradle takes precedence 
of the coffin. Wait until teachers take 
the place of preachers—until followers 
hecome investigators. Wait until the 
world is free before you write a creed. 
In this creed there will be but one word 
—Liberty!” 

Last spring a young man from the deep 
south came to Indianapolis to enroll in 
one of the naval schools; he chanced to 
hecome acquainted with a member of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church from whom 
he learned the principles of our religion. 
To his surprise and delight he discovered 
that they were the same as those of the 
church which he had dreamed of found- 
ing himself because he did not know 
that any such organization existed. There 
are many persons who have a similar 
experience in thinking their own way 
through to the Unitarian position and 
then making the happy discovery that 
they are not alone but that there is a 
church which embodies the very ideals 
at which they have arrived and which 
they can join with enthusiasm because 
it demands of them only that they be 
true to their own principles. 

Rev. E. Burpette Backus 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Equality: 
An Explosive Idea 


The most important conflict in the 
world today is in the field of ideas for 
the unification of the new world com- 
munity created by modern science. Un- 
less we win this war of ideas we shall 

_have won nothing in this present struggle. 
World civilization must be integrated 
around a central idea. “Equality” is the 
only idea that is explosive enough to win 
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against the Nazi idea of “superiority.” 
Equality is the central idea of American 
culture. In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, our first political document, we 
declared that “all men are created equal.” 
Our long history of dedication to this 
idea of equality should fit us for leader- 
ship in securing its adoption by all 
humanity. 

All men are equal just because they 
are men. They are equal in that they 
carry within themselves as individuals 
the impenetrable mystery and infinite 
possibility of human personality. There- 
fore as men they have certain inalien- 
able rights: (1) the right of equality of 
opportunity; (2) the right of equality of 
access: to civilization; and (3) the right 
of equality in protection against the 
abuse of power, whether political or 
economic. 

If the idea of equality catches the 
imagination of most of the world. we 
will have emerging out of this terrible 
struggle a new world of brotherhood with 
peace, prosperity, and happiness for all 
men. But if we persist in clinging to 
class privileges and myths of racial or 
national superiority, we shall have strife 
and wars,without end. 

Rev. Frank GLENN Wuirte 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


Who Is the Spiritual Man? 


Who is the “spiritual” man? He is 
one who looks out upon a world of things 
and regards them as the material out of 
which the good life can be made, by the 
use in promoting justice in society or 
character in the soul. 

Without letting his thoughts be teth- 
ered only to what he can see and touch, 
he avoids the opposite extreme of escap- 
ing into some realm of dreams. He does 
not seek to resolve problems in _ his 
imacination, but he does use his imagina- 
tion in solving problems. Words and 
symbols are for him tools of life. 

The spiritual man is one who draws 
strength from his knowled’e and experi- 
ence of nature. Included in that know]- 
edge is the awareness that he is part of 
rature, that he belongs to it, lives under 
its laws, employs its bounty for the 
common good. Knowing nature, he 


knows that at each level new and unique 


differences emerge out of one continuing 
process, and that to be a man he is not 
only a part of nature and one with it— 
but a person, with a special potential of 
his own to fulfill. He has a pervading 
sense of the beauty and mystery of 


being which yields a reverence for the 
life within himself and a constant reso- — 
lution to use his own life significantly. 

In his effort to live with dignity and 
significance, the spiritual man does not 
lose the power to laugh and play. His 
spirituality is not a matter of a dour 
face or black garments. Rather he avails 
himseslf of every source of renewal, in- 
cluding the ministrations of humor and 
recreation, that he may live more fully. 
Without dwelling overmuch upon his 
health, he seeks a sound body as the 
temple of his spirit. 

The spiritual man has a lively sense of 
erowth. He judges himself inwardly, 
taking time to test the way in which he 
uses his days. To the center of his being 
he draws inspiration from good men and 
great thinkers, using their example to 
help subdue that which is not worthy of 
his best and to strengthen his highest 
resolutions. 7 

Rev. Epwry H. Witson 


Schenectady, New York 


Deo you lead a Young 
People’s Group? 


Two new publications for use _ 
with Unitarian Youth have 
just been released: 


Faith for Our Generation 


BY DR. KARL W. DEUTSCH 
with discussion outline— 
35 cents 
1943 All-Conference. 
Work-Book 


Plays, skits, services of wor- 
ship, program resources, re- 
ports of the annual convention 
at Lake Geneva. 


25 cents 


De you ude --- 
Young People in the 
Liberal Church 
BY STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, 


Director, American Unitarian 
Youth 


$1.00 
Order today 
Beacon Press Bookstore 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 


TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad-. 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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To the. Register: 

One living Unitarian minister and An- 
tioch College graduate was omitted in 
the Antioch College article in the Oc- 
tober Register—Rev. Oliver Jay» Fair- 
field. Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield, both of 
whom are graduates. of. Antioch and 
trained for the Unitarian ministry, are 
living in happy retirement in Sierra 
Madre, California. 

Henry T. Secrist 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

_ Unitarian literature of recent publica- 
tion, when it gets away from attempts 
to. identify the war with the Quest for 
the Holy Grail, shows an awakening of 
shamed conscience which offers promise. 
Curiously, these articles appear, not in 
The Christian Register, but in other 
publications. Mr. Marley’s article in 
-The Journal of Liberal Religion and a 
‘letter of Mr. Chworowsky’s in The 
Christian. Century suggest a New- 


Unitarianism. Perhaps we have exalted 
our diversiveness so much that we can 
not agree to consolidate our strength for 
‘decisive. action. Or have we created for 
ourselves a psychic realm, floating half- 


way between earth and heaven, and dis- 


daining both? We have a perfect blue- 
print for the postwar world but it seems 
to be written in clouds of intellectual 
detachment. This may explain a recent 
article by Mr. Ohrenstein in the Register, 
where, in ghostly despair analogous to 
Anglo-Catholic capitulation to least re- 
sistance, he advocates retreat to or- 
thodoxy. Happily, there are Unitarian 
leaders who see in their religion a 
steeple rather than a graveyard. 
James J. MAarsHALL 


Editor, The First Unitarian News Letter. 


Miami, Florida 


To the Register: 

There is a note of excellent discern- 
ment in Dr. Eliot’s monthly letter (Sep- 
tember number, pp. 314-5) in which he 
takes issue with the great Archbishop of 
Canterbury for setting up an exclusive 
Christian standard. 

We can also agree with Dr. Eliot in 
his observations on racial superiority. 
The war of humanity will not be won 
until we lay that ghost in the dust. 

Some of us will take issue with our 
president in his overcautious warning 
against religion dictating “the details of 


> 


the program for a better world order.’ 
Unless we are exceedingly careful here 
we shall find ourselves saddled not with 
idealism, but with business deals pro- 
vocative of another war. 

Religion, in supplying the spirit, must 
also furnish the organization to carry 
that spirit into effect. We-.may be sure 
that selfish interests will be busy. Why 
may not religious persons band them- 
selves together, both to see to it that just 
terms of peace are planned, and that 
they are carried out?’ j 

A “People’s Peace” movement is at- 
tempting to unite church men and 
women in a single effort to this end. 
When. constituted authorities are aware 
of its existence and its determination, 
skillful men. will be found to give us a 
just and durable peace. 

Ernest Caupecorr 
Los Angeles, California 


To the Register: . 

Thank you very much for the copy of 
“Think on These Things” and _ the 
Register. They were a source of solace 
and enlightenment. In them I found rea- 
sons for my being in North African 
waters which the communiqués do not 
provide. That was a genuine thrill. 
Please find my subscription enclosed. 

An EnsiGn in THE USNR 

North African Waters 


pele aa Apply today for your FREE copy 
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i STUDY NOTES FOR 
Lessons in Bible History 


Teachers — Lecturers— Ministers 


For a course of lessons or lectures on Bible history, stressing economic and _ sociological 
aspects, these Study Notes are invaluable. They are based on THE BIBLE IS HUMAN 
by Louis Wallis, an outstanding book which describes the evolution of the monotheistic 
faith during a period of upheaval in the ancient world, when brutal empires crushed the 
liberties of small nations and arrogant wealth bestrode the common people. 


The Study Notes i COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 

far Lessons tnitible | Hox E 801 Morningside Heights, N.Y. 27 |! 

e Histor | Gentlemen: : 

y Please send STUDY NOTES FOR LESSONS IN ! 

printed on one sheet, will be for- BIBLE HISTORY to me at the address. given below. 

ae d tapyounom accep eons Enclosed is six cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 

: cents: in stamps to cover mailing |. Name scott sateses ac ae ds suvGas shsielnnapees-tee one tee mints 
charges. | 5 Address: initiate aah siceatees ives Aen ace ia ell i 
t Grey! eee ene HORE sesesseseerete SEGEE sesseosesseneonemenene J 


I em me me ee a ee ee ee ee 


_ Pleasantries 


oa 


CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
i e x ss i hs oe oe ere are 
res ls Eve r é@ ei d y Batte ri @ S Mire ‘will a sane omen at 6 


a.m. and remain open until 9 p. m. the 
year round. Store must not be opened 
on the Sabbath Day unless absolutely 
necessary and then only for a_ few 
minutes. 

“Any employee who is in the habit of 
smoking Spanish cigars, getting shaved 
at a barber shop, going to dances and 
other places of amusement, will most 
surely give his employer reason to sus- 
pect his integrity and all-around honesty. 

“Each employee must attend Sunday 
School every Sunday. Men employees 
are given one evening a week for court- 
ing purposes, and two if they go to 
prayer meeting regularly. After 14 
hours of work in the store, the remain- 
ing leisure time must be spent in read- 
ing good literature.” 


—Boston Globe 


Sign outside a Church 


“What Punishment Is Bad Enough for 
Hitler?” 
Singing by our male Quartette 


Mail TODAY 


If you fill out the coupon 


below and send it to 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 BEACON STREET 
Boston 8, Mass. 


your subscription can begin 
with the December issue 
which will include 
a Christmas story by 
Hendrik W. van Loon 


and eleven more issues 


All for $1.00 


“Johnson is standing by just in case 
anything happens fo this light.” 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER ae 
...- Look for the date line => : = 


NAME __ 


If you can’t get “Eveready” flash- 
light batteries the next time you ask 
_ for them, don’t feel it’s your dealer’s 
fault. Practically all we can make 


ADDRESS 


right now are going to the armed 


: . . The word “Eveready” is a registered trade- 
forces and essential war industries. mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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Here are a few suggestions from our Bookshop 


THE APOSTLE 
By Sholem Asch 
The slow spread of Christianity under the heroic 
leadership of Paul, the Apostle, portrayed in a 
panoramic sweep, blazing with vividness. $3.00 


STANDING UP TO LIFE 
By Walton E. Cole 
In this book, comprising his popular radio 
addresses, he points the way to solving the 
personal problems of war-time living and pre- 
paring to face the post-war world. $1.00 


JESUS-THE SON OF MAN 
By Kahlil G. Bran 

A beautiful new boxed edition of this life of 

Jesus as portrayed through the words of seventy- 

seven contemporaries who knew him.- $3.50 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Compiled by Everett Moore Baker, 
Herbert Hitchen, and Vivian Pomeroy 
Sources of courage, faith and hope for those 
serving their country. For every service man’s 
pack this compact little anthology is an admir- 

able selection. 
Paper edition, 25¢, blue or khaki cloth, 50¢ 


THE JEFFERSON BIBLE 


The essence of the four Gospels in the words of 
Christ himself. Pocket size edition, $1.00 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By Ulysses G. B. Pierce 


Readings of profound beauty and significance 

drawn from the whole Bible. The editor has 

devoted a score of years to assembling. the 

passages best fitted to everyday uses. $1.50 
In green cloth, or Service edition 


OUR FIGHTING FAITH 


By James Bryant Conant 
A statement of war aims giving courage and 
determination to the whole country. $1.25 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Volumes | and II 
Compiled by Robert French Leavens 
Great readings from all recorded time; sources 
of enlightenment upon what constitutes the good 
life and the inspiration to live it “It opens 
windows on a world that might have been and 
still might be.”—Ensren, U.S. Navau Arr Corps. 
Vols. I and II, $3.00. Boxed set $5.00 


OUR SIDE IS RIGHT 


By Ralph Barton Perry 


An examination of the moral issues underlying 
this war. $1.75 


AMERICAN DESTINY 


By A. Powell Davies 


A book for every American who wants to be an 
American in the present crucial hour. $1.40 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


